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Editorial. 


HERE is one thought and one feeling concerning 
the heart-breaking calamity which has over- 
taken our friends on the Pacific Coast. _ Help 
must be given as speedily as possible. There 
must be no stint to the resources put at the 

disposal and control of those who are on the field in San 
Francisco and vicinity. After all is over, there will 
be thousands of poor, broken, disappointed, hopeless 
people who have lost homes, friends, and fortunes, and 
who are too old or too feeble to begin life again. We 
print elsewhere the statement and appeal made by the 
president of the Unitarian Association, exhorting our 
churches to remember that, however much they give 
through the public channels as fellow-citizens of a common 
country, they still owe a personal debt to the Unitarians 
of California, which we can acknowledge, but can never 
repay. In the name of Starr King and his devoted 
friends who helped save California to the Union, we con- 
fidently second the appeal for specific help to be ren- 
dered to and through ministers, churches, and fellow- 
workers on the Pacific Coast. 


Sd 


WHATEVER else the Episcopalians do in the case of 
Dr. Crapsey, they must make it clear beyond doubt 
that they understand the meaning of the English lan- 
guage, and that, when their clergymen are ordained, they 
understand the meaning of the language they use, and 
use it in the meaning intended by those who prepared 
the vows to be taken on that solemn occasion. When 
this trial is over, all ambiguity should cease. Ministers 
who unfeignedly accept the creeds and statements of 
faith will have no difficulty in taking their vows. Those 
who cannot accept the current statements must, if for 
nothing else than to set an example of honesty to business 
men, decline and be forbidden to take the vows of ordina- 
tion or to officiate as clergymen in the Episcopal Church, 
or else they should be allowed to make their confession 
of faith without ambiguity and without mental reserva- 
tion. 


a 


THERE are few people of intelligence in the United 
States whose minds have not been filled with anxiety 
and sympathy for the friends and fellow-citizens passing 
through the woe and torment of suffering by earthquake 
and fire in San Francisco. There are few,of us any where 
who have not personal interests or friends in that city 
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and its vicinity, and the thought of them is never long 
absent from our minds. It will be long before we know 
all the details of the sufferings of our Unitarian friends. 
We only know that they are great and that the damages 
wrought are such as require the concerted effort of all 
our people. What people will suffer in the horrible con- 
ditions of extemporaneous camps it is difficult to imagine. 
There huddled on the ground, often almost without cloth- 
ing or shelter, with little food or water, children are 
born, men and women die, and misery prevails through 
the long days and wearisome nights. Vast amounts of 
stores will be wasted in the attempt to relieve suffering, 
but it would be better to waste a ton of food if necessary, 
to get one bottle of milk to a starving baby. 


s&s 


THE President might have made another application 
of his discourse about the man with the muck-rake. 
The proper use of the muck-rake in the hands of the 
husbandman is the collecting of fertilizing material for 
use in the enrichment of the soil, in preparation for the 
coming crop. Bunyan put in a peril for all time the man 
who, with his eyes cast down, never saw anything but 
the filth and refuse of the barnyard, and spent his time 
with no higher thought than the turning over and over 
again of what, considered in itself, was worthless waste 
material. The man who wields the moral muck-rake 
because he enjoys the occupation is a poor creature. 
His gossip is scandalous and his influence bad. But the 
man who, against his will and liking, for the sake of the 
good he may do to society, consents to give his time and 
attention to the muck heap of dishonor and unrighteous- 
ness in society, business, and public life, is a benefactor. 
He stirs the unsightly heap of rubbish only that he may 
remove it and put it to use to increase the crop of right- 
eousness and virtue elsewhere. 


ed 


ATTENTION is frequently called to the fact that some 
one has passed his seventieth birthday and therefore has 
withdrawn from active service. When a man reaches 
that stage of life, the newspaper reporters begin to ask 
if. he is going to resign. If he does not, and gets safely 
past it, they cease to talk about him. Now, the line 
drawn at the seventieth birthday is a curious survival 
of the effect of a positive statement made many centuries 
ago. The statement that the days of our years are 
‘‘threescore years and ten’’ was supposed to be given by 
divine inspiration, and it is still regarded with such super- 
stition that it really sets an artificial limit to the vitality 
and activity of many who, when this time comes, sur- 
’ render, as they think, to a decree of the Almighty. 
Now, if some one could say with sufficient authority that 
the days of our years are fourscore years, it would prob- 
ably add niany years to the working time of mankind. 
People now often apologize for ‘‘living on borrowed time,” 
as they say, after the Biblical limit is past. 


Sd 


We hear much about the inferior races in Asia and 
Africa. Without the arts and sciences, the philosophies 
and religions, which began in these benighted lands, 
where should we be? From Asia we derived the alphabet, 
arithmetic and book-keeping, astronomy and the calendar. 
All the living religions of the world originated in won- 
derful Asia. The art of the Saracens is still the wonder of 
the world. When the Western world gets quiet and has 
time to think over its amazing exploits in physical science, 
it will perhaps begin to do justice to the Oriental mind 
and its amazing products. After a period of eclipse and 
temporary obscuration, it may be that some day, with 
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happier conditions, the mind and spirit of the Orient 
may be unveiled once more for the enlightenment and 
benefit of all nations. 

& 


ONE of the curiosities of the editor’s letter-box is the 
epistle of the contributor who does not agree with some- 
thing that the editor has said concerning moralities or 
immoralities in politics and business. Instead of going 
straight to the subject and expressing his opinion about 
it, as the editor did, he tarries by the way to explain the 
stupidity and moral obliquity of the editor. Now these 
do not throw light upon the question at issue, and cor- 
respondents ought not to be surprised if the editor sees 
no real advantage in a discussion in which he is the issue 
instead of the good thing that is to be advanced or the 
evil that is to be suppressed. A Presbyterian divine 
once said, when we were discussing eternal punishment: 
‘‘We could not live without the sense of humor. The 
sense of humor will put out the fires of hell.”’ Without 
making such a serious draft as that upon one’s supply of 
humor, it is still an excellent part of the outfit of the 
editor. 
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THE Unitarian Temperance Society, without sensa- 
tional methods and without disparaging the methods 
of the law-maker and. those.who would operate upon 
beings by restraint applied from without, attempts 
to work through the reason and the conscience. The 
intent of our temperance workers is to strengthen regard 
for principles upon which good character is founded. 
The world is divided into two classes. The one is morally. 
weak, subject to temptation and liable to fall when sin is 
made sufficiently attractive. The other class is morally 
immune and does not feel the drawing of unlawful things 
forbidden in the Ten Commandments, and for other 
crimes and vices which are not included in that cata- 
logue. The. boy who feels no attraction drawing him 
to doubtful company and vicious resorts is safe. The 
boy who is tempted by them will not be made secure by 
any external restraint. 

al 


AN. editor who has been a minister and has any right 
feeling for his profession misses greatly the friendly con- 
tacts of the parish and the direct approach to his con- 
gregation.. As an editor his first feelingis that now he 
will address a congregation greatly enlarged, but he 
quickly discovers that his congregation is but dimly 
discerned and unresponsive because for him they are 
mostly silent and unseen. But there are pleasures at- 
tending the long life of a paper like ours which has been, 
from their youth, the friend of some. of our oldest men 
and women; arid there are frequent. and pleasant glimpses 
of human, life around. us which show that a religious paper 
may be a steadfast influence for good, with work worthy 
enough for any man and rewards equal to the quality 
and fidelity of his service. 

: rd 


AFTER a youth and manhood, during which he was 
foreed to occupy -a somewhat humiliating and even 
ignominious position, being debarred from the manly 
pursuits of a statesman and subjected. to the arbitrary 
will of his queenly mother, King Edward is manifesting 
some astonishing traits which show both virility and 
wisdom. If public opinion in Europe is an index of the 
truth, he has curbed his nephew, the German emperor, 
by a ‘combination ‘of ‘siavity and firmness which show 
him to be a diplomat of the highest order. The common 
belief is that the kaiser, holding war with France to be 
inevitable, was willing to bring it on and fight it out 
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during the coming summer. King Edward sent, for his 
silver wedding, an elegant silver bowl, at the same time 
giving him to understand that, if he fought with France, 
he would also fight with every nation in Europe. 


The Earthquake. 


It is hardly possible for the editor of a religious paper to 
speak of the earthquake without connecting it with the 
problems of faith which are always suggested by the mis- 
chances of human life. A large part of the world has 
entirely escaped from the belief that such an event is 
a judgment of the Almighty, intended to punish people 
for their sins, and to warn them of a more dreadful doom 
if they do not repent. The volcano, the cyclone, and the 
earthquake are now accepted as natural events, necessa- 
rily attending the evolution of the earth from its former 
condition, as a molten sphere, to the time when it became 
habitable, with an outlook toward that period of peace 
when the earth will become quiet and its crust every- 
where safe and habitable. 

Why in the course of human evolution, we were as- 
signed to a planet which was only half finished no one can 
tell; but the fact remains that, since creation began, man 
has been contending with untoward conditions, and learn- 
ing how to evade the dangers which were once universal. 
But, aside from any general view of the matter, it is now 
evident enough that the dangers which come through 
violent changes in the earth and air may be, to a great 
extent, foreseen and avoided. Men have known for cer- 
tainly twenty centuries that the slopes of Vesuvius did 
not furnish safe dwelling-places for man. But, after the 
voleano has ceased from its fury, the fertile soil invites 
vegetation which climbs up the mountain sides. At 
first man takes advantage of this new source of wealth 
and comfort by furtive excursions and experiments in 
agriculture which he pushes beyond the inhabited zone 
until, gaining courage through long immunity from 
danger, he boldly trusts himself to the chances. 

Scientific men have long known that San Francisco 
was situated in a dangerous place, just above the junction 


of deep sea-levels and ocean walls, where but a slight dis- 


location of the rocks beneath them would cause ruin and 
disaster. But this knowledge did not prevent the build- 
ing of that beautiful city; and even now, with the knowl- 
edge increased a thousand-fold by the trouble which has 
come upon them, the city will be rebuilt, and again dis- 
aster will be invited, although henceforth with the at- 
tempt to offset the danger by all the devices which human 
knowledge can provide. Such another disaster may not 
come for a thousand years. It may come to-morrow. 
No one can know with certainty what conditions prevail 
at the deep sea-level where the destinies of that coast 
are to be determined. But it is not in human nature to 
submit to the loss of that beautiful harbor and the vast 
enterprises which depend upon it. Henceforth Divine 
Providence will certainly not be held to account for any 
disaster that may occur. 

Some of the qualities which impel men to warfare, to 
battle, and to the prospect of death upon the battlefield 
enter into the struggle with nature in which men engage 
under such conditions. Whether at some time the judg- 
ment of the world will not be against such hazardous 
enterprises, as it is now beginning to array itself against 
the risks of war, we do not know. But this is certain. 
Henceforth, with increasing volume, the sympathy of the 
world will go out to those who suffer, and the vibrations 
of the earthquake will not be so wide and powerful as the 
movement of human sympathy throughout the world. 
The increased means of communication which have come 
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from scientific discovery are bringing the world so near 
together that what harms one city or nation makes itself felt 
in all the centres of business and intelligence in every conti- 
nent: Every such throb of sympathy felt around the 
earth brings every man everywhere to the consciousness that 
we are members of one family, having common needs and 
a common destiny. Every sympathetic impulse felt in 
common is a gain to human progress. It breaks down 
prejudices, abolishes antagonisms, shakes down old 
superstitions, while it creates and reveals common in- 
terests and duties unknown and unfelt before. 


That Ye may have More Life. 


It is generally conceded that old age need not be any 
less vigorous and sound than young age. Right living 
is not wearing out, but is the process of keeping a human 
body and mind in good working condition. Nature has pro- 
vided admirable repair shops along the road of life,—among 
the.rest sleep and Sabbaths. It is with these that we 
are expected to recuperate the natural wear of honest 
work, and keep ourselves efficient factors in the world 
of thought and toil. Even summer and winter, and all 
other alternations, contribute to wholth (health), or 
should do so. It is a fatal error to believe that we were 
tossed into a chaos of conflicting forces, to which we 
cannot adjust ourselves, and from the friction of which 
we cannot escape. The first canon that nature enacted 
is this, that no one shall trifle with or waste life; and the 
second is that we shall not form habits that tend to 
cause disease among our faculties or to enfeeble them. 
Obeying these exactions, the natural consequence is not 
weakness and decay, but strength and wholesomeness. 

Does modern social order, always overtaxing and 
seldom recuperating, have any righteous claim upon us? 
Are we ethically bound to submit to demands which 
we know draw upon our vitality and waste our capital? 
Is it our duty to devote our strength to conventional- 
isms, even of a religious sort, that enfeeble the body and 
lessen the power of the mind? How is it even with hos- 
pitalities and religious exercises? Was Edward Payson 
right when he had a choice between a short period of 
religious activity and a long life of retired goodness, in 
choosing the former? Is it not better for the world thata 
man shall never exhaust himself, so as to do second-class 
work? What is half of the impatience, the ill-temper, 
and the quarrelling but a natural consequence of squan- 
dered vitality? 

This principle of life, taken from the evolution stand- 
point, is the marvel of the universe. To live is to be 
the organic expression of the Infinite Life. To live well 
is to be the child of God. Jesus interpreted his position 
as a teacher, as an aim to give us more life. He did 
not propose to get us ready to die, but to live more broadly 
and more truthfully. The more Christianity of the right 
sort that enters into the make-up of a human being, the 
more wholesome, healthy, and vital he will be. So far 
we are in sympathy with those Christian Scientists who 
abhor disease as unnatural, and we are thankful for the 
influence they have exercised in the way of creating a 
love for physical righteousness. But the whole drift of 
modern science is to the same moral end. You cannot 
save the soul while abusing the body. We are units, as 
factors in the kingdom of life. 

One can hardly rehearse to himself these fundamental 
and inherent principles of human existence without 
amazement at the almost total war that is everywhere 
waged with life. A death mania has possession of the 
world. ‘The vast majority are aiming at something very 
different from health. Life is sacrificed not only to in- 
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dulge passion or to secute wealth, but to please the cheap 
fashions of the vulgar. Where shall we find that Chris- 
tianity that is co-ordinate with the thought and the pur- 
pose of him who came that we might have more Life? 
Where are those followers of the Master who hold them- 
selves obligated to so live that they shall achieve the 
maximum of fine thinking and fine doing? 


The Seekers. 


Amid all the complaints of moral decadence, justly 
founded, alas! on too patent facts, there is one very en- 
couraging and hopeful sign. Never perhaps in the history 
of the world have so many benevolent people been found 
truly yearning for human betterment, ardently seeking a 
way for the permanent amelioration of disabilities and 
hindrances in the progress of the race. The eagerness 
of the seekers to find the path of truth and walk therein, 
the blunders and mistakes that often accompany these 
well-meant efforts, the roads thither that seemed so fair 
at the start, but ultimately land enthusiasts in a bog or 
end in a thicket of thorns and brambles, cannot, in spite 
of the ridicule that attaches to them, disguise the fact 
that never were there so many lovers of their kind above 
ground as at the present moment, so many sensitive to 
every wrong and abuse, and burning to set crooked thing 
straight. 

It is a moving sight, if nothing more, this desire to help 
humanity along toward regeneration, and a patent 
millennium by measures that, fecundated in dreams, have 
no real backbone, and are only the expression of a burning 
benevolence and good will. But the fact that enthusiasts 
all over the world are dreaming, planning, hoping for the 
better time to come is, when we look at it with eyes free 
from the films of prejudice, a beautiful thing. It shows 
how indestructible is idealism in the human heart, how 
deep-seated the rugged poetry of facts, how largely ex- 
pansive the needs of that good will that will not bide at 
home, but must needs be remoulding the whole of society 
on a new plan, in the faith that people with more bread 
to eat, better shelter, more leisure, will immediately be- 
come virtuous, instructed, and wise, cleanly, orderly, and 
law-abiding. 

It is some such dream as this that has bewitched large 
masses of people in nearly every country in the world. 
The isles of the sea and ‘‘far Cathay” have felt the thrill 
of awakened hope. It has touched old fatalism and dense 
stolidity to a new impulse of thought and emotion, and 
is the most interesting, the most wonderful fact of our 
time. All material progress looks small before the as- 
piration of peoples and races for growth, before the stirring 
of new life in souls long stagnant. No matter how abor- 
tive the efforts of the seekers may seem to us, we feel that 
in the end they must win, not perhaps in the way planned, 
but in the mode of nature and along those indestructible 
lines of instinct and choice that lie deeper in human souls 
than all other impulses. 

The seekers go forth to seek the means of producing a 
renovated earth, a happy and contented race of men, 
liberty, abundance, enlightenment for all. In our own 
land, the freest on earth, and in some respects the most 
enlightened, the seekers are quite as abundant as elsewhere. 
In workshops, in attics, in mines and mills and peaceful 
homes, the question is debated of how to improve the 
condition of the race, or at least of the class, the clan, 
the ‘‘union,” the district, assembly,—for only large minds 
can rise to general views and regard the good of the whole. 
But human improvement in some form lies at the root of 
the matter, and so earnest is it that with many it may be 
called a religion. 
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If some there are who use these aspirations of men and 
women for self-seeking and personal ends, who stimulate 
class hatred and incite to violence, this does not militate 
against the pathetic yearning that fires generous hearts 
to see the world made better. But it is not probable 
that a single one of the seekers has as yet found the key 
that shall unlock the secret doors of the future. As we 
know that our solar system is advancing toward some 
undiscovered point in the heavens, so we may be sure the 
race is advancing toward new conditions as yet undis- 
cerned. The seekers bring forward their plans neatly 
worked out,—socialism, anarchy, the single tax, the 
nationalization of land, municipal ownership, industrial 
groups, the abolition of government, a thousand other 
schemes believed right and just. 

But Nature, the great conservative, goes her calm and 
regnant way. She will not be hurried, nor will she be 
restrained. She endures the mistakes of men as she 
permits their successes. She seems to say there is no 
final good attainable, else the joy of seeking, the power 
of discovery, the creative impulse, would stultify and 
drop off inert and dead. She will take care, as far as we 
know, that man’s powers shall never remain without the 
spur of struggle. Rest, inertia, the realization of the rosy 
dreams where all effort ceases, is so infinitely far from her 
plan that we may be sure, if she permitted a millennium 
to be realized, the human soul would immediately seek a 
higher and better millennium to storm and capture. 

For, whatever else she neglects, Nature will take care 
to conserve human energy. When that fails utterly, it 
will be time for the race to expire and give place to some- 
thing better. So the seekers, without perhaps knowing 
it, feeling perhaps that their aims are personal class aims, 
are seeking what God seeks. ‘They are doing his will, 
though they may deny his very existence. They are 
inciting to that great eternal effort for betterment, for 
the realization of ideals, that runs through the ages, is 
the divine current and trend of things, and which no man, 
were he a Hercules, can bend or divert, but must obey. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


San Francisco Relief. 


The appalling calamity in San Francisco has aroused 
the generous sympathy of the American people as it 
never has been roused before. I have requested all 
the Unitarian churches in the country to make collections 
on Sunday, April-22, for a relief fund to be administered 
by the representatives of the Association. I have done 
this not only because it enables many of our people 
to make their contributions small or great, but also be- 
cause the staff of the Association is particularly well 
equipped for prompt and efficient service at this crisis. 
The distribution of the great collections made through 
the various State and city committees in all parts of 
the country is apparently to be intrusted to the State 
and city authorities in California and to the agents of 
the Red Cross Society, but these agencies will be com- 
pletely overwhelmed. The great public relief work will 
need to be supplemented by more individual work, 
which can best be done through committees of well- 
known and trusted private citizens. It is a time not 
only for generosity, but also for discretion. 

The Unitarians are fortunate, not only in the fact 
that probably most of our church buildings are intact, 
but also that we have a splendid body of ministers and 
workers ready for service. We have the force and we 
have the plant. Our field secretary, Rev. George 
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W. Stone, lives across the bay. from San Francisco, 
and is in a position to organize work in a way which 
is impossible for the authorities in San Francisco itself. 
I have wired Mr. Stone to devote his entire attention 
to the direction of relief work, and have asked a number 
of the ministers in California to report to him and to 
act as a staff. No communication has yet been possible 
with our friends in San Francisco itself. I make no 
doubt that all our churches in and about San Francisco 
are at present open as relief stations, refuges, and hos- 
pitals. Each minister will take charge of the work in 
his own parish, and an executive committee consisting 
of Mr. Stone, Mr. Murdock, and Mr. Wilbur will ad- 
minister the financial resources which we must put at 
their command. I want fifty thousand dollars at once 
from our churches to be administered through these 
channels. I urgently request all our churches that did 
not take collections on Sunday, April 22, to take such 
collections on Sunday, April 29, and I invite individual 
readers of the Register to make their personal contribu- 
tions and to forward the money at once to me. The 
quicker this can be done, the better, as I shall wish to 
wire Mr. Stone daily just what he can draw upon us for. 
We must all work together and with a will. The im- 
mediate appeal is for the relief of human suffering. 
Later we must plan together to secure what may be 
needed for the rehabilitation and maintenance of our own 
churches. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


ALTHUUGH it will take several weeks to determine the 
approximate degree of the destructiveness of the double 
calamity that came upon San Francisco before the dawn 
of last Wednesday morning, it is probable that it will be 
necessary to reconstruct three-fourths of the city. The 
‘collapse of buildings in the earthquake shocks in the 
course of the day, and the fires that followed the first 
seismic disturbance, caused the deaths of at least five 
hundred people in the city of San Francisco. Similar 
damages on a smaller scale were wrought in Santa Rosa, 
Salinas, Napa, Vallejo, Oakland, Sacramento, Berkeley, 
Alameda, and Palo Alto. -In the latter city the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University lost practically all except three 
of its buildings. Owing to the breakage of water mains 
in San Francisco the fire continued its work of devastation 
from Wednesday morning until Saturday, and the danger 
of a resumption of the conflagration was not over until 
well into the present week. 

Sd 


THE response of the nation to the need of the stricken 
cities of California was immediate and generous beyond 
precedent in the annals of visitations by fire and water 
on this continent. On the day when the news of the 
disaster was published, contributions of money and sup- 
plies began to flow into San Francisco and Oakland. 
President Roosevelt, in a proclamation, urged that 
organized relief work be conducted through the medium 
of the National Red Cross organization. Congress im- 
immediately appropriated $1,000,000, which was placed 
at the disposal of Secretary Taft. By Saturday noon 
the contributions from all sources, including an ad- 
ditional appropriation by Congress, made up a grand 
total of $10,000,000. All political and denominational 
lines were obliterated, and the American people responded 
with magnificent generosity to the necessity of the hour. 


ed 


-In a remarkable message which was forwarded to Con- 
gress on Wednesday of last week, President Roosevelt 
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recommended the passage of legislation that would enable 
the Department of Justice to enforce personal responsi- 
bility for violations of the anti-trust laws of the country. 
Referring to the recent decision of Judge Humphrey of 
the United States District Court in Chicago, which sus- 
tained the plea of the packers for immunity under the 
constitutional guarantees, the President summarized 
the outcome of the prosecution as ‘‘a miscarriage of jus- 
tice.”’ After pointing out that ‘‘this interpretation by 
Judge Humphrey of the will of the.Congress as expressed 
in legislation is such as to make that will absolutely abor- 
tive,’ Mr. Roosevelt recommended that the government 
be endowed with the ‘‘same right of appeal in criminal 
cases on questions of law which the defendant now has 
in all cases where the defendant had not been put in 
jeopardy, by a trial upon the merits of the charge made 
against him.” 
Pd 


AcTING upon the modified scheme of arbitration that 
had been submitted to them in behalf of the United 
Mine Workers of America by President Mitchell, the 
operators in the anthracite fields last week rejected all 
the union proposals, and pointed out in a formal com- 
munication that all the issues touched upon by the miners 
had been duly passed upon by the Anthracite Strike 
Commission in 1902, and that, inasmuch as the conditions 
have been unchanged since then, there was no occasion 
for a reconsideration of any of these subjects at this 
time. The temper of the United Mine Workers of America 
at the beginning of the week was such as to indicate that 
their reply to the communication of the operators, the 
preparation of which was begun on last Tuesday, would 
be such as to terminate the negotiations and leave the 
solution of the problem in the coal fields to the arbitra- 
ment of a great strike. 

Fd 


THE movement for the enactment of legislation to 
prevent such abuses of fiduciary authority as were in- 
dicated by the disclosures made by the Armstrong In- 
surance investigations in New York received a powerful 
impetus on Tuesday of last week when President Roose- 
velt transmitted to the Congress a message urging the 
passage of an enclosed bill to regulate fire insurance 
companies in the District of Columbia. This measure 
is regarded by its sponsors as an experimental step in the 
direction of applying similar federal restrictions through- 
out the States of the Union. The bill, which was drafted 
by a sub-committee of the Insurance Convention in 
Chicago last February, provides for the establishment of 
an insurance bureau in the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and for the appointment of a commissioner 
who shall examine all companies doing business in the 
District of Columbia periodically, to determine their 
fitness to continue their business, in accordance with 
provisions specified in the measure. 


ae 


A LIFE that meant much to humanity was ended by a 
street accident in Paris on Wednesday of last week, when 
Pierre Curie, the co-discoverer with his wife of the wonder- 
ful element of radium, was run over by a team of horses. 
In the midst of the excitement occasioned by the disaster 
in California, the event passed almost unnoticed in the 
newspaper press of the country. M. Curie’s invention is 
regarded by chemists and physicians as one of the most 
valuable contributions that has been made to science in a 
century. The experiments with radium as a curative of 
cancer alone would indicate a degree of service to man- 
kind by M. and Mme. Curie that can hardly be over- 
estimated. It is recognized, moreover, that the powers 
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of the new element are as yet tndiscovered, and that future 
researches will place the name of Curie among those of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 


& 


THE French government is confronted with an ap- 
parently serious problem by the disturbances in the 
northern coal mine district of France. In an endeavor 
to terminate the struggle the cabinet recently urged the 
mine owners to sttbmit to the demands of the miners in 
so far as they involved an increase of wages and a shorten- 
ing of hours of labor, but this intervention was made 
abortive by the unwillingness of the masters to coincide 
with the views of the government. Since then the strike 
has resulted in a series of acts of violence which have 
taxed the ingenuity of the ministry of the interior to 
present a semblance of a determination to enforce order, 
and yet to avoid the application of energetic measures 
which inevitably would diminish the prestige of the ad- 
ministration in the chamber and endanger its tenure of 
power. Thus the French nation is confronted with the 
spectacle of a government which professes to enforce law 
and order, and yet forbids the troops on duty in the mining 
district to restore order by firing on the rioters. 


at 


THE sense of irritation in London as a result of the 
kaiser’s policy at Algeciras and the recent exposition of 
the imperial purposes in Prince von Biilow’s statement 
before the Reichstag continues to increase. Taken in 
conjunction with previous acts by the kaiser which 
smacked of unmistakable unfriendliness to Great Britain, 
the chancellor’s disclaimer of any hostile purpose toward 
England in the opposition of the German foreign office 
to the application of the reforms embodied in the Franco- 
German Convention regarding Morocco is regarded by 
the Anti-German press in London as an indirect admission 
by the German government of the existence of an Anti- 
English sentiment in the foreign office at Berlin. The 
latest realization at London of Germany’s attitude toward 
British world-interest was not calculated to advance the 
movement of conciliation between Germany and England. 


Brevities. 


In India natives are beginning to talk about the lost 
rights of Hindoo women. 


Harm is always done when good people fall out with 
each other in the effort to do good. 


The historic creeds were framed, not merely to express 
belief, but to condemn heresies. Hence the damnatory 
clause in the Athanasian Creed. 


Some of the most restful lives go on in the midst of 
tumults and alarms. There is an inner peace which can- 
not be broken by the noise of the external world. 


Pessimists are often those who live so daintily that any 
glimpse of the foulness, moral or physical, hidden away 
in some dark corner of society startles and disgusts them. 


In all cities there are dens where wild human beasts 
commit revolting crimes, but such plague spots cannot 
long exist without the connivance or unlawful silence of 
officers of the law. 


The editor is often accused of being an optimist, even 
an irrational optimist, but there is scarcely any form of 
humanfsin and suffering that he has not looked upon 
with intent to help. 
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We regularly manufacture criminals by due process of 
law. We shall begin to reduce the supply the minute 
we exempt children from legal arrest, and protect them 
from the deadly taint of the prison house. 


The Arian barbarians who overran Europe many cen- 
turies ago are represented by modern Protestantism. 
The orthodox Christians who forged and hurled against 
them the thunders of the Athanasian Creed are repre- 
sented by modern Catholicism. 


‘The marriage of King Alfonso to a Protestant princess 
brings out liberal declarations from some Catholics 
who deny that Queen Victoria was a lost soul, or that 
Princess Ena was compelled to make such an abjuration 
as is required only of a condemned heretic. 


Some of our distant friends vaunt themselves because 
their climate is so salubrious, but in order really to enjoy 
one of these rare days in June that are coming in the 
North one needs to have in memory one of the spring 
days which make one wonder if the sun will ever shine 
again. 


If man was once an animal no more intelligent that 
his distant cousins the chimpanzees and anthropoid 
apes, there is no reason for believing that he began life 
as a brutal and disagreeable animal, with coarse and 
brutal instincts. The Greek faun is a better type of 
the aboriginal man than the Hottentot savage. 


Maxim Gorky boasts that he came up from the dregs 
of society. He came to this country with every one pre- 
pared to sympathize with him, but, when he appeared 
in company with an actress who was not his wife, and 
defended his relations with her as of a higher order than 
those with his lawful wife and his children in Russia, there 
came a sudden chill which the Russian is not able to 
understand. 


Letters to the Editor, 
Lazy Beds. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

If, before going to Alabama, I had read the editorial 
note about the cultivation of potatoes, I should have 
thought it good orthodox doctrine. But they have 
down there what they call ‘‘lazy beds” for raising Irish 
potatoes,—a fashion quite unlike that of the North. 
The ground is ploughed and harrowed, then a small 
plough makes a shallow trench, into which the bits of 
potatoes fall. The plough turns, and the dirt thrown up 
in making the next trench covers the potatoes in the 
first. So it goes back and forth till the patch is chan- 
nelled out, planted, and covered. Over this a bed of 
forest leaves, straw, or pine needles is spread to the depth 
of six or eight inches. Those that I saw chanced to be 
covered by long pine needles; for it was in the neighbor- 
hood of Kowaliga, among the Alabama uplands, where in- 
numerable giant pines scatter dense carpets of twelve- 
inch long needles. 

When the patches are once covered with this heavy 
blanket, they are let alone. Nature does all the rest. 
The stems and leaves and flowers find their way up through 
the porous covering, and the tubers grow in peace and 
comfort. When dinner-time comes, you just pull away 
a handful of the lazy bedspread, and there are the pota- 
toes, lying comfortably upon the top of the ground, and 
you can get your mess for dinner without even the trouble 
of digging them. ISABEL C. BARROWS. 

NEw YORK. 
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Every Spring is Greener. 


BY WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH. 


I was walking with the senator to catch the early train, — 
The senator with stocks and bonds galore,— 

And for fit commercial phrases I was cudgelling my brain, 
When quite unexpectedly 
Said the senator to me: 

“Somehow this spring seems greener than any spring before,” 


“T see no especial reason, and it was not always so, 
But I’ve noticed it a dozen years or more; 

And I wonder whether others, when the grass begins to grow 
Bright enough to catch the eye, 
Feel about it as do I,— 

That each new spring is greener than any spring before.”’ 


The senator is hearty, but his crown is growing gray, 

His years are fifty-three or fifty-four,— 
And this may not be the reason, but I rather think it may; 

For the contrast with the snow 

On his head perhaps may show 
Why the green each spring seems greener than any spring before. 


Youth, they say, is hope’s own season, but they know not what 
they mean; 
Youth’s a butterfly that wings the garden o’er, 
Seeking gaudy flowers that perish, while in age that glides serene 
Down life’s final snowy slope 
Stronger grows immortal hope, 
And every spring is greener than any spring before, 


A Shelley Pilgrimage. 


BY ANNA BENNESON MCMAHAN, 


“Tt might make one in love with death to think that 
one should be buried in so sweet a place,””—thus Shelley 
felt at the grave of Keats in the Protestant cemetery 
at Rome, and so the pilgrim feels at Shelley’s own, near 
at hand. On both graves, in these early March days, 
daisies and violets are blooming. Spring seems to bestir 
herself sooner here than elsewhere, and the air is filled 
with fragrance. All day the sun glorifies the background 
of vine-covered Aurelian wall, the huge pyramid of 
Cestius, the silent Roman Campagna, and the misty 
Alban hills in the distance. Here, too, the pilgrim re- 
calls what Shelley said about his own greatest poem, the 
“‘Prometheus Unbound,’—‘‘The bright blue sky of 
Rome and the effect of the vigorous awakening of spring 
in that divinest climate, and the new life with which 
it drenches the spirit even to intoxication were the in- 
spiration of this drama.” A tablet on the Palazzo 

- Verospi, at the busiest part of the Corso, marks the 
spot where Shelley lived during the winter and spring 
of 1819, and claims the honor of the ‘‘Prometheus”’ and 
other poems written there. 

But it is not in Rome that the Shelley lover will find 
himself closest to the poet. He must journey to Leg- 
horn, to Pisa, and especially to the Bay of Lerici to find 
the spots where Shelley lived longest and which he loved 
most. Thus began my Shelley pilgrimage, in search 
of the ‘‘local color”? behind and within the poems. 


LEGHORN. 


Three times, for longer or shorter periods, Shelley 
made his home at Leghorn. Most ‘‘unattractive of 
cities” he found it on his first arrival, though certain 
friendships formed there and its location on the sea in- 
duced him to return for a second summer and to take 
a villa just outside the town. Whoever undertakes, 
in a small Italian city, to find the home of a poet who 
has been dead eighty years must be prepared to find 
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himself regarded as in some degree demented. No one, 
of course, has ever heard of the poet, no traditions are 
preserved by even the oldest inhabitant; and what any 
one, especially any American, can want of a villa except 
as a place to live in, and the biggest place for the money, 
is quite inconceivable to the mind of the Italian of the 
lower class. So, although for long I found no Villa 
Valsovano, I found many houses, dreary-looking them- 
selves, but placed in charming gardens, which I was 
urged to inspect. And anything more obliging than an 
Italian peasant exists not on this planet. They gath- 
ered about our carriage and escorted us from one end 
of the narrow street to the other; they rang bells for us 
at gateways; they inquired volubly of each passer-by, re- 
peating our halting sentences in more idiomatic phrase; 
they consoled us by the reminder that whoever might 
have lived there eighty years ago must certainly be dead 
now! Finally, still in kindness, but unconsciously, 
they dealt a cruel blow in a tender point,—our pride 
in the use of the Tuscan tongue. They could help us no 
further, but—they would direct us to a woman who 
talked just lake us, the English wife of an Italian officer: 
perhaps she could serve us! How all the benissimos 
and bravos of our dear friends who had permitted us 
to think we were- talking the language of the country, 
how all the struggles with grammars and dictionaries 
and masters for the last six months seemed to vanish 
before the unconscious criticism of this simple peasant 
woman! But accept her suggestion !—never! 

We returned to the central square of the city, dis- 
missed our ‘‘cabby,’’ and sought among the others for 
one who knew the Villa Valsovano. A very old man 
said, ‘‘Yes, only now it bears the name of Villa Mecocci.” 
Soon we were whirled back in a cloud of dust to the 
precise gateway from which we had turned back before, 
at the end of Via del Fagiano. The same old crowd 
of gatekeepers and peasants swarmed out to greet us, 
one of them being himself the porter of the now deserted 
house. He promptly unlocked the gate and left us 
to wander over the grounds and to the top of the house 
where was that ‘‘airy cell” in which ‘‘The Cenci” was 
written. Even more airy is it now, for the glass which 
formerly enclosed it has all disappeared, and it is simply 
a space about twelve by four feet, enclosed by a low 
parapet. Anything flatter and drearier than the im- 
mediate surroundings would be inconceivable; but 
the distant views of sea and mountain and river, the 
little towns scattered among the hills, are charming 
enough to justify Shelley’s liking for this outlook, and 
to recall his fine description of a storm in the ‘‘Letter 
to Maria Gisborne” :-— 

“The thunder smoke 


Is gathering on the mountains, like a cloak 
Folded athwart their shoulders broad and bare; 


The murmur of the awakening sea doth fill 

The empty pauses of the blast; the hill 

Looks hoary through the white electric rain; 
And from the glens beyond, in sullen strain 

The interrupted thunder howls; above 

One chasm of heaven smiles, like the eye of Love 
On the unquiet world.” 


But even Shelley’s notable capacity for endurance 
of sun and heat must sometimes have been exceeded 
on this blazing housetop during his summer residence. 
A densely shaded bower made of twisted elm-trees and 
shrubs in the garden below, though now much neglected, 
is a truly poetic retreat. Time makes few changes in 
a spot like this of nature’s growth, but both time and 
man have conspired to change the lanes through which 
Shelley loved to wander and where he heard the sky- 
lark sing. The ‘‘myrtle hedges which were the bowers 
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of fireflies’ have been supplanted by high stone walls, 
the city has extended its boundaries, and the dusty 
street has no stggestions either of bird carol or of beauty 
of any kind. 

PISA. 


A tablet on the house marks the Shelley residence 
on the Arno at Pisa, and states that ‘‘here he composed 
the ‘Adonais’ and translated into immortal verse the 
feelings and thoughts inspired by Pisa.’”’ One smiles 
at the municipal ostentation of this inscription, yet 
perhaps it is not so absurd as at first sight appears. 
Pisa then as now had attractions which the modern 
tourist—as a rule staying only over one train to do the 
Leaning Tower, cathedral, etc.—is quite likely to over- 
look. ‘‘Stand on the marble bridge and cast your eye, 
if not dazzled, on its river, glowing as with fire, then 
follow the graceful curve of the palaces on the Lung’ 
Arno and tell me if anything can surpass a sunset at 
Pisa,” wrote Shelley. The poems ‘‘Evening, Ponte al 
Mare” and ‘‘The Tower of Famine” are other indica- 
tions of the hold taken by the scenery and legends of 
Pisa on Shelley’s imagination. 

The magnificent forest lying between the city and 
the sea, known as the Pineta, became his favorite study. 
The two poems ‘‘To Jane’”—‘‘The Invitation” and 
‘“The Recollection”—were written there and origi- 
nally published as one under the title ‘‘In the Cascine 
at Pisa.” Beside ‘‘The Adonais,” ‘‘Epipsychidion,”’ 
and ‘‘Hellas,” many of Shelley’s most charming lyrics 
date from his two years’ residence at Pisa. But even 
more grateful than scenery or atmosphere was the 
congenial society of which the poet there found himself 
the centre,—Lord Byron in a palace immediately across 
the Arno; Thomas Medwin, cousin and school-fellow, 
a member of the Shelley household; Capt. and Mrs. 
Edward Williams in the apartment just beneath them, 
with Capt. Edward Trelawney, their friend, to whose 
“Recollections”? we are indebted for an intimate knowl- 
edge of this period. The garden back of the house, 
overlooked by the windows of the poet’s study, is one 
of the oldest and most charming in that part of Italy, 
and well repays the trouble of hunting up the old gate- 
keeper and his key. 

BAy oF LE&RICI. 


Few but Shelley lovers seek this charming bay, since 
it is off the line of tourist travel and must be reached 
either by sea from Spezia or by carriage from Sarzana, the 
nearest railroad station. The drive of four miles from 
Sarzana takes the pilgrim through charming Italian 
scenery. Crossing bridges and following the windings 
of the rushing little river Magra, suddenly from a height 
the Bay of Lerici lies in full view below. Its tideless 
waters of violet and green and its rocky coast are termi- 
nated by a castle at each end, while the lofty mass of 
Porto Venere rises against the distant horizon. No 
wonder Shelley loved this place, nor does his adjective 
seem extravagant when he wrote, after two months 
of residence, ‘‘I still inhabit this divine bay, reading 
Spanish dramas and sailing and listening to the most 
enchanting music.’’ After this wonderful glimpse, the 
bay disappears again from sight as the road descends 
the wooded hillside into the town of Lerici, finally reach- 
ing the level of the sea and continuing by the shore to 
the very door of Shelley’s last residence, Casa Magni. 
The place being now unoccupied, the custodian, with 
an eye to a possible tenant, was very glad to show us 
the premises. ‘The living rooms are on the second floor, 
the ground floor being used for storage and for servants’ 
quarters, according to the Italian custom. The furni- 
ture was scanty and of the familiar lodging-house type,— 
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plenty of mirrors, but not a single comfort, not even 
a fragment of rug or carpet on the stone floors, no en- 
trances to the small, unventilated{sleeping rooms ex- 
cept through the central dining-room. The price asked 
was 250 francs per month,—a truly fabulous sum for 
so inconvenient and almost squalid an interior. The 
only compensation in living there would be to remain 
out of doors either on the terrace which runs across the 
front of the house, or in the magnificent woods of the 
hillside back of it or in a boat on the charming bay. 
The arrangement of the house explains Mary Shelley’s 
hatred of the place as a housekeeper quite as clearly as 
its surroundings explain Shelley’s love of the place as 
a poet. 

Here, and in his boat, the Ariel, were spent Shelley’s 
happiest days. For the first time in ten years he had 
something like health and serenity of spirits. From 
here he set out on that short but fatal journey from 
which he never returned. And here the Shelley pil- 
grim, filled with the spirit of the place, recalls once more 
the haunting lines — 

“Sing again, with your dear voice revealing 
A tone 
Of some world far from ours, 


Where music,and moonlight and feeling 
Are one.” 


The Church from a Journalistic Standpoint.* 


BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD. 


Let me state frankly at the outset of my talk that, in 
coming here to criticise somewhat the modern ministry, 
I am extremely conscious that I am a dweller in a glass 
house, that for every mote I am able to discover in the 
ministerial eye you could point out two beams in the 
journalist’s. Indeed, it would have been a far more 
congenial task had you asked me to tell you why there 
are certain dangerous tendencies in the American press, 
and to explain, so far as I can, whither the journalistic 
current is flowing. Yet by some years of association 
with an independent New York newspaper I may fairly 
claim to have gained some understanding of the diffi- 
culties of the modern church. The journalist is not 
merely like the preacher, in that both do all the talking 
while their auditors cannot talk back. Our pews con- 
tain both rich and poor: we, too, have our large financial 
supporters in the shape of advertisers, without whose 
aid we could not exist save as a private luxury or as an en- 
dowed institution. We, too, have our regular listeners 
and those who partake of our editorial attractions irreg- 
ularly, occasionally dropping their modest three cents 
into the contribution-box we so eagerly hold out to them. 
The danger of forgetting the rights of all the people 
and remembering only the privileges of a few is before 
both clergyman and newspaper-maker. The editor, too, 
feels it incumbent upon him to keep silence about certain 
grave social evils, unless, as was Dr. Parkhurst’s lot, 
he wishes to see members of his congregation drop out 
right and left, and to be told that he has ruined the home 
circulation of his newspaper. ‘There is no temptation 
to speak well of the wealthy and influential sinner which 
is unknown to us. The task of hurting the feelings of 
our most liberal advertising patron is never easy, and the 
roll of offended advertisers is quite large enough to 


_suit the business manager whose duty it is to earn the 


dividends. Hence we can appreciate the reluctance of 
the young clergyman blessed with a wife and five children 


*From an address before the Boston Association of Ministers. 
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to point the finger of scorn at the insurance magnate in 


the front. pew. Again we have experienced not once, 
but often, the difficulties of boldly plunging in and swim- 


ming against the rapid current of public opinion,—an 
exhilarating but lonesome exercise, particularly when the 
stream has been swollen by chauvinism or demagoguery 
in high office, or by a mad national desire for blood- 
It then appears much more pleasant to bask in 
the sunshine of popular favor or to make one vigorous 
protest, and then to devote the editorial pen to other 
subjects, with the excuse of a duty done, or a reference 
to the uselessness of crying out when alone in the wil- 
derness. The editor who has seen his readers fall off 
on the charge that he is giving aid and comfort to the 
nation’s enemies has a keen fellow-feeling for the man 
who finds his church attendance dwindling from Sunday 
to Sunday because some eternal truth has once more 
become the heresy of the hour. 

And yet the editor does influence public opinion to a 
very large degree. With all its faults, with all its scan- 
dalous abuses, with all its leaning toward commercial- 
ism,—-in keeping with the spirit of the age,—the American 
press is more than ever a forum of the people. For 
instance, to defend the common people from the corpo- 
rate monsters which have endangered our political in- 
stitutions has become a veritable passion, particularly 
with those who seek a wide circulation by all the arts of 
the demagogue, including his sanctimonious and hypo- 
critical love of the dear laboring man. To assail bosses 
has become a merry pastime in which every one in- 
dulges. To be a common party hack is no longer fash- 
ionable. Even the Tribune found it necessary to bolt 
a Republican nominee at the last election,—timidly, 
if you please, but still it was a bolt, and, as such, worth 
recording. But, when the independent editor turns to 
the Church for support in his attacks upon the wrongs of 
the day, social or political, he inevitably meets with a 
great disappointment. Realizing keenly the defects 


-of the press and his own limitations, he looks eagerly 


to the pulpit to re-enforce him in the forming of a correct 
public opinion, but almost in vain. The clergy, it then 
appears, have other duties,—the expounding of dry 
theological questions, the insistence upon glittering gen- 
eralities, the advocacy in moving terms of righteousness, 
well-meaning exhortations to adhere to the spiritual life, 
and, of late years, the development of the wealthy insti- 
tutional church,—these seem to be the chief functions 
of the Church to-day. Its extraordinary detachment 
from the vital, social, and political movements of the 
hour is perfectly appalling to a journalist with a re- 
former’s indignation at wrong-doing. If he is a city 
editor, eager for the note of uplifting earnestness or only 
for interesting ‘‘copy,’’ he generally looks in vain in 
Sunday’s sermons for something that will stir his readers, 
save on the eve of a particularly interesting election. 
Then, induced by the popular excitement, there are 
references in many pulpits to the desirability of putting 
good men in office, and occasionally even the mention of 
a name, if there is a boss-destroying district attorney or 
State senator up for election. 

But, when it comes to preaching against wrong-doing, 
in season and out of season, one must look elsewhere 
than to the pulpit. Take New York, with its thousand 
churches and thousands of clergymen, you can count 
upon the fingers of your hands the preachers who stand 
up at all times for civic righteousness, who believe that 
the Church is concerned with the matters that are upper- 
most in men’s minds, and not merely with its own affairs 
or with abstract discussions of questions theological or 
ethical. Slicer, Felix Adler, John P. Peters, Parkhurst, 
Huntington, Father Chidwick, together with Heber 
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Newton and Rainsford in their day, and the list of men 
of reputation is about complete. Not one has a church 
on Fifth Avenue, and only two have or had wealthy con- 
gregations. Others ring true on occasions, but these are 
the guard of honor to be counted on at all times. If 
it is a question of a traction company’s ruining a whole 
street by putting down four tracks, or of a steam rail- 
road’s destroying life and limb by operating trains on 
a city avenue, it is certain as the coming of the day that 
Chidwick and Peters will head the delegations of remon- 
strance bound for Albany and the legislature. At the 
same time Slicer will be lifting his voice in protest in 
the City Club or on the historic platform of Cooper 
Union. If it is a question of denouncing official corrup- 
tion or misgovernment, Dr. Parkhurst is ever a tower 
of strength, enjoying the respect of all right-minded men 
and women. Dr. Huntington never fails to speak for 
the oppressed, whether at home or across the seas. Dr. 
Adler devotes perhaps half his lectures to ethical dis- 
cussions of current happenings, and never fails of a 
congregation which easily fills Carnegie Hall, even to 
its highest gallery. For these men there can be no de- 
tached church, busy only with problems of the future 
existence. Upon their shoulders rest a moral responsi- 
bility to be heard on still other issues which they cannot 
shirk. The sweat-shop and the child laborer are as much 
within their vision as is the wrong-doing of the rich 
financier and that ever-engaging topic, the descent of 
man. 

Their influence upon the community is thus not to 
be wholly explained by their being preachers of unusual 
parts. They appeal to business men, but not merely 
because they have practical views and concern them- 
selves with questions vital to the common welfare. They 
are in the main free and unfettered, and so beyond the 
humiliation which comes to the minister whose lips are 
padlocked. For instance, Dr. Rainsford has exercised 
his liberty of speech by remarking that ‘‘we must so 
interpret and urge others to interpret the creeds that 
they serve as guides to common worship, not as chains 
to bind men to beliefs no longer possible. The Church 
of God must everywhere be open and free. In order 
to aid the sons of God to worship in spirit and in truth, 
the Church of to-day must treat her creeds as symbols 
of divine truth, not as impossible definitions. The 
churches that boldly follow this course will reach the 
plain people, and reach them all the time. Those adopt- 
ing another course will grow weaker in membership 
and feebler in ministry. They may reach, as they do 
now, part of the people part of the time. They cannot 
possibly reach out to all of the people all the time.” 
This sentiment, which would have led him into serious 
trouble twenty years ago, was everywhere received with 
respect and toleration. If there are many other signs 
of a liberalizing movement, when they are not thrust in 
the background by such retrogressions as the exclusion 
of Unitarians and Universalists from the Inter-church 
Conference on Federation, the editor cannot help being 
impressed, on the other hand, with the ease with which 
wealth controls the utterances of the clergy precisely 
as the patent medicine manufacturers have been able 
to close the mouths of every single newspaper in Massa- 
chusetts save the Springfield Republican. Take the 
Baptist pulpit, for instance. Just as long as it deals 


$0 very, very gently with its great patron of the Standard 


Oil Company, it must not expect that it will be accorded 
all the honor and exert all the influence it desires. There 
are still many people who remember the eagerness with 
which the Methodist Church took money from Daniel 
Drew, when he devoted himself to the pleasant occu- 
pation of wrecking railroads and building theological 
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seminaries. Now the American business man‘|'may 
connive at taking graft and may be willing to buy spe- 
cial privileges from legislators and bosses, but he never 
has a very high opinion of a man who permits himself 
to be trammelled and forfeits his freedom of utterance. 
The great success of the American politician who ap- 
peals directly to the people and stands for indepen- 
dence ought to be by this time proverbial. He is listened 
to with enthusiasm. But the editor or preacher who 
is fettered or owned is merely tolerated. If the one 
represents Mr. Morgan and the other has a direct con- 
nection with the Rockefeller Bible class, he may be listened 
to; but his influence upon the community at large is 
considerably discounted. ‘‘I pity a priest-ridden peo- 
ple,” said Rowland Hill, ‘‘but a people-ridden priest 
is a still greater object of compassion”; and the news- 
paper sees on all sides the people-ridden priest and 
the priest bossed by the wealthy parishioner. So does 
the business man, the bank clerk, the intelligent reader 
of newspapers. They know what a case like that of Rev. 
George C. Richmond of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Stamford, Conn., means. Mr. Richmond was so harsh 
as to talk about hell for wealthy wrong-doers. As one 
of the most prominent members of the congregation 
put it at the time; ‘‘The trouble with Mr. Richmond 
is that he is too outspoken. I do not want my name 
mentioned in this affair, but you can say that he will 
preach no more in St. John’s Church. He is continu- 
ally saying things he should not,—always harping, in 
fact, upon the sins of the wealthy. Now there are many 
wealthy men in the congregation, and they naturally 
resent it.’’ Asa matter of fact, they resented it promptly. 
Mr. Richmond preached no more in St. John’s Church; 
and, after trying to found an independent church, he 
gave up his plan, came to New York, and disappeared. 
These same lay observers I have cited take a very great 
interest also in such proceedings as those which took 
place before the New York diocesan convention in Sep- 
tember last. Rev. John Marshall Chew of Newburgh 
offered some resolutions, one paragraph of which read 
as follows, ‘“‘But no talent for high finance, no useful 
service to the community, no benefaction to the church 
or to objects of philanthropy can excuse or atone for 
dereliction in trust, contempt for the rights of others, 
or disregard of the rules of common honesty.” Bishop 
Potter promptly squelched the resolution on the plea 
that there should be no judgment passed until the in- 
surance investigation to which the resolutions referred 
had ‘come to an end. ‘‘Let us not pass judgment till 
a final verdict has been rendered by those who are in- 
vestigating,’’ were substantially the bishop’s words. 
Mr. Chew insisted that it was merely a question of com- 
mon honesty, and that some of our high financiers had 
actually confessed to the misuse of other people’s money. 
“Tf the Church does not speak out for righteousness,”’ 
said Mr. Chew, in his sermon the following Sunday, 
“of what use is the Church?’”’ Of course Dr. Hunt- 
ington had to set a bad example by approving of Mr. 
Chew’s stand, thus rendering himself once more hereti- 
cal in the eyes of the bishop. It is not surprising if 
the newspaper reader sneers on reading things like this. 
He knows that all the other readers of public opinion 
are crying out at the scandals uncovered, yet he finds 
the Church alone silent. 

There may be many more brave and fearless clergy- 
men. This may be true. But the public can only 
judge by the conspicuous examples. Moreover, it has 
the right to judge ministers severely, far more severely 
than editors or lawyers or public men. For mighty 
few newspaper writers try to be teachers of ethics and 
morality: they are frankly business men. The clergy- 
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man is sworn to be a leader in the ways of the righteous. 
He generally wears the uniforrh of his calling to dis- 
tinguish him among all others. When, therefore, the 
public: sees that almost every unpunished rascal of 
prominence has his clerical apologist or defender, it 
discredits the ministry far more than the fact that well- 
known newspapers accepted a dollar a line from an 
insurance company to print false news of the insurance 
inquiry injures those journals. When men of affairs 
know that Matthew Stanley Quay was one of the very 
worst politicians this country has ever produced, a con- 
fessed thief, a disreputable wanton, intemperate and 
base from the hair of his head to the soles of his feet, 
the organizer of as corrupt a political machine as was 
ever set up in this country, they do not expect to have 
a clergyman defend him. Much less do they expect 
a servant of Christ to say of him that he ‘‘was always 
on the right side of every great moral question’; that 
he was opposed ‘‘to the stupendous evil of intemper- 
ance’’ and a defender of the Christian Sabbath; that 
‘‘he was a man of good moral principle”; that ‘‘he gave 
liberally to the cause of Jesus Christ”; that ‘‘with him 
true and lasting greatness must be associated with 
goodness”; and that, finally, he was ‘‘great in all the 
essentials of intellectual and moral being.” It was 
Rey. J. S. Ramsay of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Beaver, Penn., who was guilty of this distortion of 
the truth. His utterances are commended for study to 
those who ask the question, ‘‘Why do not men go to 
church?” 

Even if we pass these utterances off as a piece offmis- 
judgment, the public remembers that Daniel Drew and 
Jay Gould had their clerical adulators. It sees Rev. Dr. 
Burrell of New York going down into the mire to praise 
so hoary a blackmailer as Thomas C. Pratt, whose im- 
morality has long been beyond doubt and whose black- 
mailing is publicly confessed. When the public hears 
Rev. Dr. Robert Stuart MacArthur’s passionate apologia 
for John D. Rockefeller, and his declaration that Mr. 
Rockefeller’s traducers are the defamers of the Baptist 
Church, it cannot altogether be blamed if it looks with 
contempt upon the whole ministerial profession. And 
this feeling is heightened by such antics as are witnessed 
every Sunday in the Rockefeller Bible-class, which, given 
a needless and disgusting publicity by the sensational 
press, fairly sicken sincere men whose religion still means 
a good deal to them, and who honestly believe that 
through the teaching of ethics lies the way to a better 
individual and national life. 

To turn to another deadly inconsistency of the Church, 
let us look at its attitude in the matter of war. As long 
as I live I shall never get over my astonishment and dis- 
appointment at the mere handful of clergymen who dared 
to be peace-at-any-price men in 1898, how few there 
were who even in this matter were consistent followers 
of the great Master. For, if there is one lesson in Christ’s 
life moving and uplifting above all others, it is his non- 
resistance, his readiness to perish rather than to resist 
force by force or do any one a physical injury. If you 
believe Christ divine, with divine powers at his beck and 
call, his non-resistance is striking and wonderful. IH you 
believe him to have been merely the son of a carpenter, 
then his non-resistance becomes divine. Hence to me 
nothing is more disgusting and discouraging than to see 
chaplains marching to war with regiments organized to 
commit murder on a large scale. That alone is nearly 
enough to discredit the sincerity of the entire profession. 
There may be some excuse for differences of opinion as to 
the teachings of Christ’s life in other matters, but even a 
dull editor knows that the title which fits Christ best is 
‘Prince of Peace.’”’ Here is a question upon which every 
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church, every creed, every faith ought to unite without 
any doubts and with inspiring power. 

No one of you must for a moment think, because I 
have borne down so heavily on the disappointments of 
an editor in connection with the ministry, that I harbor 
any doubts as to there being a necessity for a great spirit- 
ual institution devoted to the betterment of mankind. 
The world cannot afford to part with any form of enter- 
prise which strives unselfishly to make life richer, sweeter, 
broader, and therefore the more easily endured or en- 
joyed. ‘The collapse of the Church would be an unthink- 
able misfortune. It is the fact that the Church is only 
doing about 15 per cent. of what it ought to that is so 
discouraging to men and women who believe that life 
could be made not only bearable, but attractive, even for 
the masses. They see a great instrument of uplift badly 
used when used at all, at times used in the wrong direction. 
They do not ask that the Church shall give up all thought 
of the life to come, that it shall lay the Bible away as 
a relic of the past, or ‘that it shall turn its back upon its 
spiritual mission to call men to the contemplation of 
higher things. They know full well that to many a 
struggling soul the Church means all, that the shining 
cross still signifies to untold thousands the faith and hope 
which lead men upward and onward. Here is the latest 
testimony I have run across. It is from a striking book 
entitled ‘‘The Long Day.’ ‘The unknown author nar- 
rates in it her terrible, her deeply-moving struggle for 
spiritual and physical life after reaching New York with- 
out knowing a soul in the metropolis and with only a few 
dollars in her pocket. This is what this American laborer 
says after her heartrending experiences — 

“The other need is for a greater interest in the work- 
woman’s welfare on the part of the Church, and an effort 
by that all-powerful institution to bring about some ad- 
justment of her social and economic difficulties. I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe in the supreme efficacy 
of organized religion in relation to womanhood and all 
that pertains to womanhood. I believe that, in our 
present state of social development, the Church can do 
more for the working-girl than any of the proposed meas- 
ures based upon economic science or the purely ethical 
theory. Working-women as a class are certainly not 
ripe for the trades-union, as I have already intimated; 
and the earnest people of the ‘settlements’ are able to 
reach but a small part of the.great army of women 
marching hopelessly on, ungeneralled, untrained, and, 
worst of all, uncaring. ... But a live and progressive 
church—a church imbued with the Christian spirit in the 
broadest and most liberal interpretation of the term— 
can do for us, and do it quickly and at once, more than 
all the coliege settlements and all the trades-unions that 
can be organized within the next ten years could hope to 
do. And for this reason: the Church has all the machin- 
ery ready, set up and waiting only for the proper hand 
to put it in motion to this great end. The Christian 
Church has a vast responsibility in the solution of all 
problems of the social order, and none of these problems 
is more grave or urgent than the one affecting the eco- 
nomic condition of the wage-earning woman. It is 
curious that the Church, in this age, should choose to 
regard its primary function with such evident apathy. 
The first business of the Church in the past was the ad- 
justment of social difficulties. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
was pre-eminently a social gospel, and, when the Church 
ceases to be a social force, it will have outlived its useful- 
ness. 

“In all my experience of meeting and talking, often 
becoming intimately acquainted with girls and women 
of all sorts, I have never known one, however question- 
able, to whom the Church was not, after all, held in 
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respect as the one all-powerful human institution. And 
yet, unless they were Catholics, mighty few went to church 
at all, and most of them were resentful, often bitter, 
toward the Church and hostile toward all kinds of or- 
ganized religion. They accused the Church of not doing 
its duty toward them, and they declared that organized 
religion was a sham and a hypocrisy. ... In the days 
when I could see no silver lining to the clouds I tried 
going to a Protestant church, but I recognized very 
shortly the alienation between it and me. Personally I 
do not like to attend Salvation meetings or listen to the 
mission evangelists. So I ceased any pretension of going 
to church, thus allying myself with that great aggregation 
of non-church-going Protestant working-women who 
have been forced into a resentful attitude against that 
which we should love and support.” Thus ends the 
testimony of this American witness. 

How shall the Church bring the right kind of help to 
the toiling masses of whom this woman was but one in- 
finitesimal atom? How shall it co-operate with and 
inspire the ever-growing number of those persons—editors, 
settlement, and charity workers, philanthropists, edu- 
cators, and leaders of all kinds—who are giving their 
lives to the betterment of the world? This seems the 
greatest of all the questions before the Church. Pri- 
marily, it appears to him, the Church must grow beyond 
its forms, traditions, and creeds, it must take the whole 
range of social development for its field of activity. If 
it would free itself and apply its strength most scientifi- 
cally, it should combine its forces upon specific evils 
such as greed and corruption in high places, misgovern- 
ment, wherever it may be, the drink evil, prostitution, 
trades-unionism, child labor, the betrayal of trusts, the 
purchasing of legislatures, and a hundred other questions. 
To do this it must be honest with itself and with its sup- 
porters, that it may point its finger and say, ‘‘Thou art 
the man,” as a matter of course and without question. 
It must find some way not only of making large bodies of 
ministers as bodies go on record against wrong-doers and 
wrong tendencies, but must as well bring to bear the voices 
of congregations to formulate and strengthen public 
opinion. 

We are face to face in this country with political 
problems of a deeper and graver significance perhaps 
than any this republic has yet encountered, because they 
are more than ever deeply entwined with our social and 
industrial development. There is a growing bitterness of 
class hatred, largely engendered by class legislation and 
the sale of special privileges to certain exceptionally 
situated citizens in the conimunity. Yet most of our 
evils are due to bad government, to partial or corrupt 
administration. Shall the Church sit idly by while the 
drift is toward socialism or, better, communism? ‘The 
independent editor hopes not from the bottom of his 
heart, and, with a full and deep sense of the responsibility 
upon him, he wishes the teachers of ethics to guide and 
hold in check his own profession, and wants them still 
more as co-laborers, coadjutors, collaborators. He is 
ready, whenever the Church asserts herself, to give way 
and take second place as a moulder of public opinion. 
Until then—and he does not believe that he desires the 
impossible or demands the millenium—he will expect the 
Church to turn to him often for aid and leadership in 
civic crises, as when the Bishop of Rhode Island asked a 
New York newspaper to take up the fight against boss- 
ism in that State because, as he frankly adinitted, the 
clergy were too timid and too false to their mission to say 
a word, and the partisan press was equally muzzled, 
bound, and delivered. Flattering as such requests are, 
the free journalist had a thousand times rather do without 
such compliments. His patriotism and his sense of 
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righteousness alike would be better pleased if such calls 
for aid were both unnecessary and impossible, owing to 
the great and wise power exerted by the professional 
teachers of ethics. 


For the Christian Register. 
Hepaticas. 


BY ANNA M. S. ROSSITER. 


Brave little flowers, that dare the Spring’s cold breath, 
Whose blossoms open when the earth is brown, 
Ye seem to say: ‘‘ Behold, there is no death! 
We live eterne, unheeding Winter’s frown.” 
On stony hillsides, clustering near old trees, 
In crevices of rocks ye firmly cling, 
By storms undaunted, careless of the breeze 
Which rudely blows, while Winter flirts with Spring. 
A lesson we of human birth might learn 
From the sweet sermon which thy life unfolds: 
It is not best for us to tearful yearn, 
For aught the Father wisely from us holds. 
Our deeds an odor to our lives can, give, 
It matters little where we’re born or live. 


The Spirit of Life. 


BY REV. ALEXANDER T. BOWSER. 


The spirit of truth and love incarnated in the Christ 
is the Christian ideal of manhood. This is the summit 
of the soul. His human life in Galilee has made all 
human life divine. It endows the soul with new dignity 
to feel that God is not only round about his children, but 
likewise within them, their abiding Guest, their Father. 
Thus a new hope is born, a hope full of immortality, whose 
foundation lies in Jesus’ thought of the soul’s filial re- 
lationship to God, that a common nature subsists be- 
tween God and man. This is no doubt the almost 
universal belief about Jesus himself. Few will deny 
that he and the Father were one, that he was in the Father 
and the Father in him. But the essential principle of 
his religion is missed unless we also see in his character the 
type or ideal of human attainment, that he was ‘‘the 
first-born among many brethren,” the beginning of a 
new order of manhood. He never spoke of himself as 
being different in nature from other men, but constantly 
identified himself with humanity as its representative; 
and there is nothing in his teaching more important, 
nothing more emphatic, than his conviction that all 
mankind might share with him the sublime idea of kin- 
ship to God and the far-reaching consequences of human 
co-partnership with divinity. The Father, for example, 
is spirit, and there is a spiritual essence in human nature; 
the Father is perfect, and the growth and progress of his 
sons and daughters are unlimited: they may aspire 
to God-like attainment, and hope for infinite develop- 
ment. The Father’s love is boundless and inexhaustible, 
and his children may become wholly unselfish and de- 
voted to goodness and truth, may learn to love God with 
all the heart, and show this love in never-failing service 
to the sick and needy. The Father dwelt in the soul of 
Jesus, he likewise dwells in every pure heart. Jesus was 
the beloved son in whom the Father was well pleased, 
and the happiness of heaven will be incomplete so long 
as any lost child wanders from the Father’s house or 
disregards the Father’s will. The Father is eternal, and 
his offspring inherit his immortal nature. 

Much of current doubt and vagueness regarding im- 
mortality is due to superficial and indefinite thinking 
about God and our relationship to him. In place of the 
heavenly Father that Jesus loved, to whom he prayed, 
whose will he obeyed, by whose power he did his work 
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and spoke his word, there is coming into vogue a more 
or less vaguely defined notion that God is merely a per- 
sonification of nature’s laws, or an impersonal force be- 
hind those laws. But, if God is not the Father of our 
spirits, if by communion and loving trust and service 
we cannot come into personal relations with him, then 
there is no real basis for a rational hope of endless life, 
and it is only a question of time when this hope will 
have died out of the soul. 

There is, however, no danger of this result. God 
never allows the eternal principles of religion, that have 
lifted his children to high ideal attainment and spiritual 
development, to fade from human consciousness. And, 
if we earnestly cultivate faith in him as our Father, we 
shall become as sure that his life.animates our soul, 
beats in our heart, and inspires our mind, as we are of 
any fact of outward nature; and, with this conviction, 
the hope of endless life will well up within us and grow 
so real and strong that the thought of death will dis- 
appear entirely from our mind, and our heart will feel 
only the touch and thrill of life. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Che Pulpit. 


Individual Worship vs. Church Worship. 


BY REV. W. S, NICHOLS. 


And when they had prayed, the place was shaken wherein they 
were gathered together ; and they were all filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and they spake the word of God with boldness. 

And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and 
soul; and not one of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own; but they had all things common. And 
with great power gave the apostles their witness.—ACcTs iv. 31-33. 


This long text need not confuse you, for there is only 
one simple thought suggested which we will use. The 
apostles prayed together; and then, because they were 
of one heart and soul, they gave their witness with great 
power. I will not to-day emphasize the thought of 
prayer, but I do wish to interest you in the thought 
that a great power is gained by coming together for 
religious purposes. What applies to religion in this 
particular applies equally well and just as effectively 
to many another phase of human activity? 

I have stated my subject as being the individual 
versus the collective worship. In individual worship 
we have seen repeatedly demonstrated a high order of 
intelligence, a scope and depth of wonderful propor- 
tion, and a reverence and spirituality of great and beau- 
tiful magnitude. Every age has had its individual 
worshippers, and they have contributed largely to our 
inheritance, they have given us many a priceless thought 
of religious truth. In prose, in poem, and in song we 
are to-day rich because of the individual worshippers 
of all the ages who, in solitary prayer or meditation, in 
the seclusion of lonely walks and retreats, and who in 
fervor of real inspiration have reached veritable heights 
of holiness, and then borne witness to the truth of God’s 
being and love. I have not a single word to say against 
such individual greatness nor against the result of ,;such 
solitary worship. All honor to the achievement of in- 
dividual worshippers, we will not rob them of one iota 
of their righteous reward. But I say to you, as I have 
often said to myself, along that path only the few can 
walk successfully; and, as a greater deterrent, still I 
know full well human nature is so constituted that the 
majority of us wait, not for the single leader, but for 
other followers. Take the history of any movement 
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involving a constituency or following, a measure is 
proposed, and at first it may have only a single or a few 
adherents. One by one others rally to its support until 
it can make a showing of numbers, and then after that 
the adherents gather by twos and threes and fives and 
tens. I have had, for example, a book agent spend an 
hour with me in soliciting my name to be first upon his 
subscription list. If he had been successful, the hour 
he spent would not have been a waste of time; for he 
would have made up the time rapidly when he came 
to the fiftieth or one hundredth subscriber. The last 
names would be obtained in much less time because of 
the first subscription. This is the way in which the 
book agent uses his knowledge of human nature. If 
we are as wise in religion as the book agent is in his 
business, we will also use the gregarious tendency in 
human nature, and realize that in numbers there is a 
great strength. 

Why do I need to utter so self-evident a truth? ‘The 
Unitarian teaching is very apt to be misunderstood in 
this particular. We teach that man, being an intelli- 
gent creature with endowment of reason, is capable of 
working out his own religion. We absolutely deny the 
authority of church, or especial revelation as being at 
all essential to the religious life. These, we say, can be 
helps, and the prudent man will not ignore their po- 
tency; but in all honesty we cannot urge any greater 
claim for them. Again human nature asserts itself; 
and, just as in the early ages of man, as soon as he dis- 
covered that he could supplement the work of his hands 
by fashioning tools, he never afterward gave up using 
the tools. So, whenever a man has come to himself 
through something he has heard or discovered, and 
finds that he can independently use his own reason, 
and often satisfy the longings of his own soul by his 
own reason, he dislikes to accept any help from church 
- or especial revelation. Our teaching has undoubtedly 
made non-church-goers; and, if they have not gone out 
from our own churches, they have gone out in larger 
numbers from the churches which are more insistent 
upon authority. A recent writer speaks of the mass 
of unchurched men and women as being the ‘‘Big 
Church,” with the implication that in numbers the un- 
churched are more numerous than the churched. I 
dislike to think that this statement is true, but I know 
that in all probability it is the truth. Are the unchurched 
without religion? I do not find it so. They are more 
often the solitary worshippers. We find them lovers 
of the great out-of-doors and lovers of the home and 
keen appreciators of good literature, tender-hearted 
over animals, admirers of nobility, and in very many ways 
living good and useful lives. I believe, in fact, that the 
unchurched are often so superior to the churched that 
many for this reason alone choose to be counted on their 
side. And shall we throw prudence to the winds and 
join with them? I know full well that I can worship 
God in the beauty of the fields and in the depth of 
woods and on the heights. I could easily become in- 
spired with holiness, walking alone and apart or with 
only a chosen companion. God is everywhere, and his 
voice comes to me from many a burning bush. In soli- 
tary meditation I receive many a great commandment. 
The whole world is all one great worshipping-place; 
and why is it ever necessary to shut ourselves into four 
narrow walls when we call upon God’s name and wor- 
ship? ‘‘All things,” said the apostle Paul, a great 
sayer of trite truth—‘‘all things are possible, but all 
are not expedient.” 

Public worship is, to my thinking, a question of ex- 
pediency. In another connection Paul says, ‘‘Man 
liveth not to himself alone,” Might we not add that, 
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if a man liveth to himself, he liveth narrowly, inade- 
quately, and unworthily? 

Civilization is much more a matter of social advance- 
ment than it is of individual progress. The individual 
may get beyond the race, just as the adventurer may 
be the first to penetrate the wilderness. But the pio- 
neer who does not beckon to his fellows, who merely 
goes on and on, and takes no pains to have civilization 
follow him, soon perishes in the wilderness; and his 
achievement stands for absolutely nothing as far as 
general advancement is concerned. The pioneer whom 
we honor most is one who ventures only so far as to 
be sure of a real discovery, and then turns back to his 
fellow-men, and urges them to follow him, and to take 
up their abode in the new country. Our land would 
not be so far advanced as it is to-day had there been 
only selfish adventurers piercing the early wilderness 
and crossing the plains. The history of our country is 
inseparable with the history of the colonies. ‘The single 
wanderer makes hardly a trail as he goes, but the col- 
ony builds a road and likewise prepares a way for in- 
dustry and commerce. It may be a matter of histori- 
cal fact, having a great deal of scientific interest, to 
know that Peary has penetrated far toward the north- 
ern pole, but as yet the fact has no commercial or social 
importance. As far as we can now tell, the rigid frozen 
north will never be the habitation of any considerable 
colonies of people. All this which is true in the material 
world is also true in the world of thought and religion. 
We have had Pearys in religion,—bold investigators, 
solitary adventurers piercing far into the realms of specu- 
lative thought. They have often left records of their 
pioneering, but, failing to colonize, and not seeing the 
importance of organizing disciples and enlisting recruits 
and planning large settlements, their power in the world 
has been weak. In many cases it has taken hundreds 
of years for the world to catch up. When the world 
does come up to the old signs of religious pioneering, 
the credit does not belong to the pioneer so much as to 
some other faithful, plodding leader, who would not 
advance without the people. How was it with Jesus 
of Nazareth? He was a pioneer who far outran the 
thought of his time. He was often a solitary worshipper 
of his God, but never was he satisfied to advance alone. 
Well might he have avoided the crowd and have gone 
about doing the simple good of daily deeds. Long 
might he have lived in the quiet fields and gardens of 
the land of Galilee, practising his religion and unof- 
fensively ministering to the wants of his people. But 
Jesus was a seer who looked into the future. He was 
anxious for the advancement of the kingdom of God, 
he yearned for the betterment of the human race; and 
in his great wisdom he saw that he must needs go into 
Jerusalem, into the great throbbing, jostling mass of 
his brethren, and there urge and present his hopes and 
the result of his meditation. He felt it his duty to 
preach his gospel in Jerusalem even if it did mean his 
own death. The disciples of the Master were stricken 
with great fear and almost lost heart when they saw 
their Master crucified before their very eyes. We can- 
not well imagine a more severe blasting to human hopes, 
and we almost marvel that the disciples ever did another 
thing toward establishing Christianity. But the record 
explains how they gained boldness. The words of our 
text describe that, ‘‘when they had prayed, they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit; and they spake the words 
of God with boldness. And the multitude of them 
that believed were of one heart and soul, and not one 
of them said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own; but they had all things common. And 
with great power gave the apostles their witness,” In 
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other words, the apostles looked around upon each 
other and upon the believers; and they realized that 
the Christian territory had already been colonized, 
that the work of the Master had already borne fruit, 
and that it only remained for them to lead the work. The 
advance of Christianity has always been accompanied 
by the worshipping together of Christian disciples. It 
is, I fully believe, else I would not urge it, that, as we 
worship together, we gain boldness and Christian truth 
gains power. The exceptionally strong-minded man 
may not need the worshipping together in order to gain 
boldness for himself; but let him not forget that Chris- 
tian truth needs the power of numbers, and surely he 
will not deny that the world needs a powerful Christian 
truth. Every one can help the advance of Christianity. 
I fear very much the unchurching of the people, and 
especially do I regret the indifference to worship among 
liberal-minded, independent men and women. They 
are the very ones who can contribute most to the power 
of Christian truth. The coming of the kingdom of God 
on the earth lags because so many who have become 
indifferent to the older churches do not join together 
for worship in an enlightened way and in accordance 
with a free church. Let the unchurched, independent 
free thinker of religious truth not think that he is 
superior because he stands alone and possibly worships 
alone. His religion may be superior, but the power 
of it is infinitely weaker. He is hindering progress, 
he is damping the ardor of those zealous for righteous- 
ness, he is blasting the hopes of all the struggling ages. 
Let this so-called ‘‘Big Church’ which is outside speed- 
ily get into the little churches which come nearest to its 
idea of an enlightened faith, and great would be the 
power of Christianity. Unrighteousness in our civic 
life and fraud and social evil and many a discouraging 
feature of our present-day living would disappear into 
obscurity, and we would see the dawning of a new era. 
We would realize more than ever yet the Peace of God 
which awaits our pleasure and our upward striving. 

This church which we uphold is so organized and so 
administered that it throws out a great challenge to 
all independent thinkers. Without a fixed creed, with 
the simplest possible statement of faith, we open our 
doors and bid you come in freely to worship. We are 
open-minded to the extent that we will conform to new 
thought and to whatever truth meets with general 
approval. In all the history of churches there was never 
a door thrown more widely open; and in our progress, 
and in what we have done toward liberalizing general 
religion, our course has been amply justified, and we 
have encouragement to speak boldly of our possibility 
for a great work if only we can gain the power of num- 
bers. Our greatest enemy is not dogmatic religion, 
not the criticism of those who are unsympathetic with 
our faith, but much more is it those who sympathize 
with us, but who are indifferent to what we are trying 
to do, all those who could, if only they would, find here 
a church home, and do not. This is what weakens 
our power and hinders our progress. This explains 
to you why I preach to-day in favor of church worship 
and in opposition to mere individual worship. I see 
a great work waiting to be done. I believe that the 
liberal churches of our faith are well equipped and are 
well able to do this work. The greatest hindrance, as 
I see it, is the individual worshipping of many who are 
with us in heart and mind, but who will not join us in 
body and worship together with us in spirit. Oh, come 
ye of the free faith, and let us worship together! Come, 
join and make powerful the strength of Christian right- 
eousness among our people! Through prayer and praise 
of a reasonable God of love and in all humbleness of our 
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imperfectness of self, let 1s show our sincerity of life, 
our great desire for the coming of a better kingdom, 
and our heartfelt gratitude for the great and continual 
blessings which are freely bestowed upon us from above, 
and which enrich our days beyond our words. Father, 
Spirit of the upward striving heart, unite us for the work 
of thy kingdom, and lead us in the paths of thy right- 
eousness. 
PUEBLO, COL, 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Keep ye the law, be swift in all obedience, 

Clear the land of evil, drive the road, and bridge the ford; 

Make ye sure to each his own, 

That he may reap what he hath sown. 

By the peace among our people, let men know to serve the Lord. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 


Modern Legislation. 


As I go and come and talk with the average man or the 
average woman, and as I read the newspapers, it does not 
seem to me that that great change is generally under- 
stood which half a century has introduced in American 
legislation. It is now a dozen years ago, more or less, that 
we built in Boston an annex to the State House. Prac- 
tically the new building doubled the capacity for work 
of the former building. Gov. Ames asked me to lead in 
prayer the assembly of people when he laid the corner- 
stone for the annex, and I did so gladly. 

I improved the occasion by telling him, with sufficient 
frankness, that I thought the whole thing was nonsense, 
that the old Representative’s Chamber was one of the 
most elegant halls in the world used for such a purpose, 
that the Senate Chamber and the executive rooms were 
admirable. ‘‘What more did man require?” 

The governor heard me patiently, with that courtesy 
with which he knew how to treat people who were talk- 
ing on subjects on which they knew nothing, and he ex- 
plained to me thoroughly how the new system of legisla- 
tion which has developed itself gradually requires a great 
deal, even in the housing of the government, which was 
not required in the days of Sam Adams and Roger Sher- 
man. ‘The Massachusetts of 1900 was ten times as popu- 
lous as the Massachusetts of 1800. But the demands for 
space, for carrying out the work of the government of 
Massachusetts, were much more than tenfold. This is 
because a pure democracy, like ours, expects and demands 
an opportunity to make itself heard. This does not mean 
simply that a citizen may write a note to a newspaper to 
have it printed. It means that the citizen in person 
may appear before the legislator in person and may tell 
him face to face what he believes his rights to be and what 
he believes his wrongs to be. ‘The citizen’s agency in the 
government is not confined to what he does in stated 
elections, nor does he delegate all his right or all his 
agency to any member of the General Court. Under 
the evolution of the democratic system, perfectly le- 
gitimate, the citizen may appear at the State House at 
any time appointed and may state to a competent person 
the grounds on which his petition or his remonstrance are 
founded. And the governor explained to me, courteously 
and thoroughly, that, if you really meant to give to every 
citizen this right when he needed it or when she needed 
it, you needed much more room than the State House 
of older times gave you. Perhaps you could huddle 
your executive offices into basements or into cells cut off 
in half stories of the old architecture. But, if you really 
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meant to provide for the ‘‘hearings’”’ which a demo- 
cratic system requires, you must provide sixty committee 
rooms for such hearings. It is possible, though not prob- 
able, that sixty hearings might be in progress at the 
same time. 

This is one illustration, and only one, of the extension 
and enlargement of the work of people to whom we 
intrust the government. One sees it in any State 
capitol, in such an illustration as this I have detailed. 

The subdivision of work, from the necessity of the case, 
goes much farther in Congress. When this winter the 
present House of Representatives had been in session 
four months, more than sixteen thousand bills or reso- 
lutions had been presented there. In the Senate about 
seven thousand had been presented. Here are miore 
than twenty-three thousand subjects on which the Senate 
and House of Representatives are expected to pass an 
opinion. In a great many cases laws will follow from 
these proposals. In many more cases the executive 
departments will be directed to do this thing ©: or that thing 
and will have to do it. 

I like to say in passing that, if the average dee will 
remember all the time that the Congress of the United 
States is the potentate which the executive departments 
have to obey, that will be a good thing for the average 
reader. The average reader too often permits his spokes- 
man to take the ground that Congress is an undisciplined 
horde of ignorant men who do not begin to know as much 
as the average reader does or his daily spokesman in the 
journal. Let the average reader remember that what 
the Congress determines on becomes law, and that here 
are twenty-three thousand proposals which somebody 
must consider and make report upon. ‘There are about 
four hundred members of Congress. If each of them 
studied and determined only his numerical share in these 
various proposals, each of them would have sixty subjects 
for careful study given him as four months pass. In 
point of fact, however, the most insignificant of the twenty- 
three thousand subjects passes under the consideration of 
at least a dozen men before it can be rejected or before 
it can advance one step in its career. 

All this means that a very large proportion of the work 
done by the national Senate or the national House is 
done in the private offices of members or in committee 
rooms. In extreme cases this work runs over more than 
a session. The long-tried case of Mr. Smoot’s seat in the 
Senate is now in its third year. No committee can sit 
without special permission while the body is in session 
for which it is acting. The larger committees are of 
course divided into sub-committees, and two or three 
meetings of such committees might be held contempo- 
raneously. Practically almost every member of either 
House employs one or more secretaries. 

If all this work could be spread over twelve months, a 
good deal would be gained; but it is crowded into the 
months in which the Congress is in session. I have had 
sixty years’ experience of active life in a good many 
forms of human endeavor, but I have never seen men who 
worked as hard in the duties of their daily occupation as 
do the leading members of Congress in the last half of a 
session. Not long ago I asked a lady, the daughter of a 
Senator, what her father thought of Thus and So. She 
replied, with genuine surprise, that she had no oppor- 
tunity to ask him, ‘‘He left home at seven yesterday 
morning, and, when I went to bed at ten in the evening, 
he had not come back.” 

The country will gradually learn how wide is the extent 
of such duties which devolve in a larger or less degree 
upon every member of Congress, if the country can be 
brought to understand that the new building is to fur- 
nish a working office, very near to the Capitol, to every 
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member of the House of Representatives. The appor- 
tionments of recent years indicate that the number 
of representatives will be about three hundred and fifty. 
For each of these gentlemen there is to be provided a 
convenient office, where he can keep his books and papers 
and do his daily work. If he have to meet gentlemen or 
ladies on the business of his position, he is not to be ex- 
pected to meet them in the lobby of the House of Repre- 
sentatives more than a working clergyman is expected 
to meet his parishioners in the vestibule of his church 
or in the pulpit. 

It is easy to see how great will be the convenience of a 
place like this, which brings members of the House so 
near to each other as each day’s work goeson. Itis easy to 
see also how much it will relieve the committee rooms of 
the Capitol, which have now to answer as reception rooms, 
not to say work-rooms, as well for delegations as for 
separate visitors. 

Unless the necessity of such offices were well established, 
the House and Senate would not have gone so seriously 
and carefully into the plans which have been made for 
them. A building with facilities like those enjoyed 
by the House is to stand on the other side of the Capitol 
grounds for the! use of the Senate. On behalf of my 
successors who may be chaplains of the Senate, I venture 
to express the hope that there may be some corner in 
which they may meet those who wish to consult them 
without having to rely on the courtesy which now lends 
a committee room for that purpose. 

The two new buildings in Washington show, as the 
“annex”? on Beacon Hill showed, in visible monuments 
what we mean by ‘‘Government of the people, for the 
people, by the people.’”’ We mean that, in every detail 
of the work of such government, every opportunity 
which art can devise shall be given that the People may 
be sure of the prompt execution of its determination. 

Epwarp E. Hate. 


Spiritual Life. 


Certainly it is heaven upon earth to have a man’s 
mind move in charity, rest in Providence, and turn upon 
the poles of truth.—Bacon’s ‘‘Essay upon Truth.” 


ee 


Prostrate in weakness and tears, we lift better longings 
toward this eternal ideal haunting the heights of con- 
science and imagination, and cry, Father, teach us what 
is the true life, and show us the way to it!—Wualhiam Alger. 


Pd 


Be systematically heroic in little unnecessary points. 
Every day do something for no other reason than its 
difficulty, so that, if an hour of need should come, it 
may find you trained to stand the test. The man who 
has daily inured himself to habits of concentrated at- 
tention, energetic will, and self-denial in unnecessary 
things will stand like a tower when everything rocks 
around him.—Wulliam James. 


st 


I have seen and known on many occasions that suc- 
ceeding too completely is a bar to future success, and the 
greatest possible evil that can happen to any one is to 
have his energies lamed and his activity checked from 
within. ‘Therefore, I rejoice in the failure which had the 
effect of detaining you in that lower class, in which it is 
so necessary for you to feel at home, before you can, 
with any freedom, move in a higher sphere.—Madame 
de Bunsen, 
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Plymouth. 


O little town, beside the sea, 
Rich in memorials of the past, 
Deeds of the daring, just, and free, 
No age or empire will outlast. 


Thy winding streets where Pilgrims trod, 
The hillsides where their ashes rest, 
Sacred to manhood and to God, 
Forever dear, forever blest. 


Age after age its tribute brings, 
To heroes of the land and wave; 
The statesman lauds, the poet sings, 
The deathless honors of the brave. 


Here Faith a noble victory won, 
And trembling Hope her anchor cast, 
And Freedom gave from sire to son 
The birthright of a splendid past. 


Nor polar cold nor tropic heat 
The dauntless settlers could dismay; 
Through hunger, sickness, loss, defeat, 
They held their God-appointed way. 


They reared a temple broad and high, 
Sacred to truth, for worship planned; 
Lofty as is the sunlit sky, 
. With open doors on every hand. 


Nor form, nor creed, their thoughts confined; 
For truth and liberty they stood; 

They broke the fetters of the mind, 
And sealed their freedom with their blood. 


They gave us law, they guarded right, 

And wrought the immortal deeds that shine; 
We conquer in the valiant might, 

That follows in the Saxon line. 
Rev. John Cuckson. 


The Visiting Nurse. 


BY FRANCES MAULE BJORKMAN, 


In every densely populated city in the 
United States there may now be seen going 
about at almost any hour of the day or night, 
in the worst weather and in the darkest 
and most squalid streets, numbers of earnest- 
faced, capable-looking young women wear- 
ing plain dark uniforms—usually consisting 
of long, loose cloaks and small bonnets, 
with short veils—and carrying plain black 
leather bags. They are almost as familiar 
figures in the poorer quarters as the Sal- 
vation Army lassies, and they are accorded 
an even greater degree of respect. Streets 
that are dangerous to other people are per- 
fectly safe to them. Doors that are closed to 
every one else are opened quickly to their 
knock. Wherever there is sickness or suffer- 
ing they are always welcome, and where- 
ever there is sickness or suffering they are 
always found. 

These are the visiting nurses,—trained 
specialists who give the best part of their 
lives to carrying expert care to the sick poor 
in their own homes, to instructing them in 
the laws of hygiene and sanitation, and to 
rooting out and destroying the unwholesome 
conditions which cause the spread of disease. 
Although they have been in existence a 
comparatively short time, they have already 
become an almost indispensable factor in the 
hygiene of the large city. 

Their function is threefold. They are at 
once nurses, teachers, and inspectors. Into 
the homes of the poor they bring the definite 
knowledge and the trained skill which the 
high-salaried nurse in private practice brings 
into the homes of the rich; but, as visiting 
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nurses, itis not enough that they should use 
their skill and training for their patients 
alone. Much of what they know they must 
teach to the other members of the family, 
and, without presuming upon the confidence 
reposed in them as nurses, they must see 
and report to the authorities every unwhole- 
some condition that may become a menace 
to public health. 

Their work is both social and personal: 
their duty is to the community as well as 
to the individual. Since the beginning 
of the tuberculosis crusade they have done 
more to check the advance of the White 
Plague than any other one force. Since they 
have been given a chance to carry their 
work into the schools they have materially 
reduced the spread of contagious disease, 
while retaining in the class-room hundreds 
of children who would otherwise be deprived 
of their right to free education. ‘They have 
been of inestimable service to health boards 
in discovering and reporting unsanitary 
conditions which are hidden from even the 
trained eyes of the regular inspector because 
he has not their facilities for daily ob- 
servation. 

These, however, are new developments 
of their work. Originally they were nurses 
and nothing more; but, as they nursed, they 
saw that there were other things for them 
to do, and they did them. 

It was in 1877 that the first systematic 
trained nursing for the poor in their homes 
was undertaken by the women’s branch of 
the New York City Mission Society. At 
that time the motive was purely personal 
and philanthropic. In those days the 
visiting nurse acted in exactly the same 
capacity as the high-priced trained nurse in 
private practice. She was eyes and hands 
to the attending physician. She watched 
the patient and kept an exact record of the 
temperature, pulse, and respiration. She 
made the necessary dressings: she ad- 
ministered the medicine and combed the 
patient’s hair, made his bed, got his meals, 
and kept his sick-room fresh, neat, and clean. 

But with even all these activities the 
nurses found that there was a broader scope 
for their specific knowledge and training. 
They learned that their task was almost 
hopeless so long as the people among whom 
they labored constantly undid everything 
by their absolute ignorance of the laws 
of hygiene and sanitation. They saw that 
they must teach as well as nurse, and in 
1886 the Instructive Visiting Nurse Associ- 
ation of Boston was founded with this pur- 
pose in view. The same year saw the or- 
ganization of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion in Philadelphia on the same principles. 
Two years later, Chicago followed with its 
Visiting Nurse Association, which has since 
become the mother of a whole family of 
flourishing little associations in other cities. 
From 1890 on, organizations for expert 
care and instruction for the sick poor in 
their own homes multiplied with such ra- 
pidity that there is now hardly a city of large 
population in this country that does not 
have its Visiting Nurse Association as surely 
as its city hall. 

Visiting nursing has, in fact, become a 
part of the municipal business, In every 
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city where the nurse has begun her work in 
her private capacity as nurse, and then as 
nurse instructor, supported by private sub- 
scription, the health boards have shown 
their appreciation of her value in prevent- 
ing and eradicating disease by taking her 
in as a regular part of their official machinery. 
The health department of New York City 
supports fifty nurses to visit the children 
of the public schools, seven to visit and 
instruct tuberculosis patients, and two to 
look after persons afflicted with other con- 
tagious diseases. Bellevue Hospital and 
its allied institutions support one nurse 
each in connection with their outdoor work 
against tuberculosis, and the members of 
the various visiting nursing organizations 
are urged by the health department to wear 
its badge and to help enforce its regula- 
tions. In every other city where visiting 
nursing is carried on, some part of the ad- 
ministration of the health ordinances is 
given into the nurses’ hands. In San Fran- 
cisco, visiting nurses are empowered to serve 
papers for violations of the sanitary regula- 
tions. In Chicago the members of the 
Visiting Nurse Association have just been 
made probation officers of the Juvenile 
Court, in order that a watch be kept over 
the physical condition as well as the moral 
welfare of its wards. 

These progressive measures were not due 
primarily to the sagacity and insight of the 
public officials, however. The initiative 
came wholly from the nurses themselves. 
In some instances, they have even met 
with opposition. The same Visiting Nurse 
Association in Chicago whose members 
have been made officers of a court has only 
now, after two years of unavailing effort, 
succeeded in securing permission of the school 
board to place one nurse in the public schools, 
to experiment with the line of work which 
is done in New York, by a trained staff of 
fifty. 

In San Francisco Miss Elizabeth Ashe 
and Miss Daisy Johnson, two nurses from 
the Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Associa- 
tion, offered their services and supplies to 
the school board for a six months’ experiment 
a year ago, and to-day their work is a regular 
part of .the public-school system. Miss 
H. A. Willis, under the auspices of the 
Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club of Boston, has 
just begun a similar experiment, with a 
view toward getting the system officially in- 
stalled in the Boston schools. In slow Phila- 
delphia the Visiting Nurse Society volun- 
tarily provided a school nurse for two years 
and a half before official action was taken, 
but its patience and perseverance has been 
rewarded at last with an appropriation that 
will make it possible for the complete system 
to go into operation at once. 

In every city where any form of public 
work on the part of the visiting nurse has 
been initiated, recognition of its value has 
been immediate. In a little more than 
three years the number of nurses in the 
New York schools has grown from one to 
fifty. At the beginning of one autumn 
the caring for children afflicted with minor 
contagious diseases in the schools instead 
of the excluding of them was a dream in the 
mind of Miss lillian D, Wald. The next, 
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jit was a system in operation under the 
official supervision of the Department of 
Health and the Board of Education.—Re- 
view of Reviews. 


The Trade Schools at North End 


Union. 


The North End Union in Boston is mainly 
supported by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches. At first a religious 
mission, it has within fourteen years past 
become a centre of social activity and trade 
schools. In the latter department it sup- 
ports a school of plumbing and one of print- 
ing. 

The point is clearly held by those who 
support the schools that they are not main- 
tained for the purpose of attracting a drift- 
ing class of boys and getting them off the 
street by offering an agreeable smattering 
of novel work. They are for young men 
who are in trades, or are going to enter 
them. 

The school of plumbing, now in its twelfth 
year, is under the general management of a 
board of supervisors, who are practical plumb- 
ers. It is designed to supplement the train- 
ing of the shop, and not to take its place. 
It does not claim to turn out fully-fledged 
plumbers. It aims to lay a better founda- 
tion for future work, and to do it in a much 
shorter time than can be accomplished by 
the haphazard training of ‘‘practical’’ life. 
The course of instruction consists of fifty 
lessons in practical shop work, and nine 
lectures on the science of plumbing. The 
lessons consist of two hours of shop work, 
under competent guidance, twice a week, 
the time being spent on a series of fifteen 
tasks, comprising seams, joints, bends, 
flanges, branches, wiping, traps, etc. No 
one under seventeen years of age is received. 
The fee for the course is $10. The necessary 
tools and materials are provided without 
additional cost. , 

The school of printing represents an ad- 
vance upon the idea of the plumbing school. 
It was begun as an evening class in January, 
1900, under the supervision of a number of 
leading master printers of Boston. ‘The 
methods employed are strictly practical, as 
in the case of the plumbing school. 

Most of the pupils were sent by the su- 
pervisors and other employers from among 
their own ‘‘apprentices”’ (as they are usually 
termed), and the belief in the value of the 
school, after four years of observation and 
experience, has deepened into a conviction 
that such a school, supplemented by a proper 
apprentice system, is the best and quickest 
way of giving the training which the exi- 
gencies of the trade require. 

The economics of the modern city office 
require high specialization, and a narrow- 
ing of the individual’s work results rather 
than a broadening and educative series of 
tasks. Hence it is felt by master printers 
to be impossible, at least in city offices, to 
spare the time required to instruct the 
boys in such a way as to make them all- 
round printers. And yet there is a dis- 
tinct and increasing demand for better and 
more intelligent workmen. ‘There seemed 
to be no more satisfactory way open than 
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to equip a school and place it under a com- 
petent instructor. ‘ 

After four years’ trial the amount of 
time given by the evening school was found 
to be so inadequate to the needs that it was 
decided to open a day school which should 
follow shop practices, the working time of 
the school to be the same as that of the shop; 
that is, nine hours a day for a period of 
twelve months. Attention is called to this 
point of giving the student as much work 
as an apprentice. The educational object 
is always kept in view,—no pay jobs are 
taken,—and intensive study is the result. 
It is believed that this is not paralleled in 
any other school in America. 

Another point of interest is the direct 
connection between the school and the future 
occupation of the young man. A number 
of the master printers in Boston, realizing 
the absolute necessity of increasing their 
force of well-trained workmen, and believing 
that twelve months of training in the school 
will give a wage-earning capacity much 
greater than two years spent in working at 
the trade alone, have caused terms of ap- 
prenticeship to be drawn up, shortening the 
usual period of five years, accepting one year 
of satisfactory work in the school in place 
of the first two years of apprenticeship, and 
allowing the apprentice to enter service on 
the basis of the pay given in the last half of 
the third year, or $9 per week. 

A boy entering the school must have 
reached the age of sixteen. He does not 
need to know anything of the art of print- 
ing. A high-school training is of value. 
Each pupil is instructed in all the operations 
of a printing office,—composition, proof 
reading and correction, job press work, etc. 

Equal attention is given to the develop- 
ment of that feeling for good taste which 
marks the superior printer. The pupil is 
confronted with problems and made to work 
them out in reliance upon his own power, 
until by repeated experiment and suggestion 
he reaches success. 


Literature, 


The Negro and the Nation.* 


It would perhaps be difficult to say just 
how the qualities which shine through Mr. 
Merriam’s Way of Life, his William and 
Lucy Smith and other books that have been 
‘friends and helpers to those who would 
live in the spirit,’ could find expression 
in a volume of this character,—an elabo- 
rate study of the negro and his relation to 
our national life. But these qualities are 
certainly here, transfiguring and uplifting 
many a page,—a conspicuous fairness, an 
adequate sense of proportion, a breadth 
of view which is a large part of wisdom, and 
a certain graciousness (if the word were 
not sadly damaged we should say sweet- 
ness) of temper that are rare indeed for a 
book which might easily have been marked 
by acerbity or severity. ‘This is indeed a 
monumental work. Not only, and that 

*A History of American Slavery and Enfranchisement! 


By George S. Merriam. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.75 net. 
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not at all in the Alzce in Wonderland sense, 
is there “nothing like it,’’ but it would seem 
that Mr. Merriam has done the work so 
well that it need never be done again. He 
has apparently not only ransacked all the 
histories and all the newspapers, but has 
levied contributions as well from general 
literature,—from fiction and poetry,—and 
has brought home rich and varied treasures 
that must ever after be used by any one 
who would deal successfully with this puz- 
zling subject. And this is by no means 
all or the most to be said. He has imparted, 
as Emerson gave ‘“‘to barrows, pots, and 
pans all the colors of romance,” the very 
glow of life to half a hundred great person- 
alities, so that they live and breathe before 
us. Such men—to take them almost at 
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random—as Jefferson, Clay, Webster, Lin- 
coln, Sumner, Garrison, John Brown, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Beecher, Parker, Armstrong, 
and many more, stand out like Sargent’s 
portraits, ready to descend from the wall, 
“in habit as they lived,” with, perhaps, rather 
more of humanity and less of the hard glitter 
that belongs to some of those astonishing 
pictures. Mr. Merriam’s fairness, his power 
of looking all around a subject, of having 
more than one point of view, is quite unique. 
Take the very enigmatical character of 
John Brown, and at the opposite extreme 
the (to the Northern mind) equally puzzling 
personality of Jefferson Davis,—the first 
“a man personally upright and kindly, of 
only moderate interest and capacity for 
the ordinary practical affairs of life, given 
to brooding on public events and ideal 
causes, and viewing them with a fanatic’s 
natrowness and a fanatic’s absorption, ... 
a belated Puritan. ... Of the modern State 
and the duties of the modern citizen he had 
no rational idea....He came to imagine 
for himself a mission like one of the Hebrew 
leaders.” And, then, Jefferson Davis: “a 
typical Southerner, ...a sincere, able, and 
high-minded man, ... devoted to a social 
system and a political theory which bound 
his final allegiance to his State. The single 
warping influence of his whole career was 
the mistake he shared with millions of his 
countrymen,—the acceptance and exalta- 
tion of slavery.” Now all this is, as it strikes 
us, just what it should be. Surely, the 
smoke and dust have sufficiently cleared 
away for us to see men and measures— 
John Brown and his raid, Mr. Davis and 
his career—in ‘“‘the dry, white light’ not 
exactly of science,—for human beings can 
never be classed and catalogued in this 
inhuman way,—but in the light of freedom 
from prejudice and blinding passion. Such 
a book as one we have recently read,— 
Mr. Merriam does not speak of it, though 
he quotes Col. Charles Chesnutt,—the Jour- 
nal during the Civil War of Mrs. Chesnutt, 
a Southern woman of the highest culture 
and character, shows any one not wilfully 
blind that the Confederate cause had its 
saints and martyrs as well as our own. 
Men are, after all, “indifferent honest,’ 
and, though we cannot forget the agony of 
those terrible years, surely at this distance 
we can pay the well-deserved tribute to 
Southern men and women who agonized 
with us, with, we must admit, an equal be- 
lief that God and justice were upon their 
side. One of the most remarkable chap- 
ters is devoted to Gen. Armstrong and his 
work at Hampton. Here we get the truth 
from a great personality,—is there anything 
like it for moving the world ?—just as it has 
evidently thrilled the heart of the author. 
“A knight-errant to the core, the atmos- 
phere of Williams under Hopkins gave him 
his consecration. His comrades recognized 
him as an intellectual leader, essentially 
religious, but often startlingly unconven- 
tional, ‘under great terrestrial headway,’ 
‘the most strenuous man I ever saw.’ He 
said of himself, ‘missionary or pirate.’’’ We 
might add, like another great soul, Fred- 
erick W. Robertson, soldier or saint— 
and partly both. But of course this book 
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is far more than a series of vivid pictures 
of striking personalities. It is a careful 
history of the condition of the negro, traced 
from the first period of his enslavement, 
through the days of the settlement of Kan- 
sas, the Missouri Compromise, the early 
Abolitionists, the publication of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, the John Brown raid, the 
inauguration of Lincoln, the Civil War 
down to the long struggle, not yet over, for 
the reconstructed South. Every period 
is well described, and could easily furnish 
numberless illustrations of Mr. Merriam’s 
skill as historian. Such fairness, such 
impartiality, yet a fairness not cold (say 
like the merely judicial attitude of a Hal- 
lam), but warm and throbbing with life! 
We venture to say that moderate Southern- 
ers, as well as fair-minded Northerners, 
will be satisfied with this presentation of 
what not long since were red-hot questions. 
Such is the grace of urbanity and magna- 
nimity! But what is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? Still more, what the out- 
look for the future? Mr. Merriam is not 
an umnreasoning optimist, but he sees in 
the real gains of the negro in productive 
industry, intelligence, and morality grounds 
for unquestionable hope. As to intelli- 
gence, ‘‘about half the blacks over ten years 
old can read and write. That is not much 
below the status of the people of England 
half a century ago.” As to morality, 
granted sudden freedom, and we are bound to 
have an inrush of crime; but “‘the things 
which shock us at the South to-day were 
commonplace, were unnoted and unchron- 
icled under slavery.’’ Besides, in his fam- 
ily life, often unrecorded, the negro is really 
coming to his highest manhood. In con- 
clusion: the negro is here, he has come to 
stay, in spite of Utopian plans of shipping 
him to colonize South Africa or “Jerusalem 
and Madagascar.’ All race-prejudice, all 
screaming from alarmists or negro-haters, 
South or North, is terribly beside the mark. 
In truth, it is only such a presentation of 
the case as this by Mr. Merriam, with its 
fairness and ‘‘sweet reasonableness,’’ with 
—to quote Lincoln’s immortal words— 
‘‘malice toward none, with charity for all,” 
that we can ever hope to achieve the great 
work of the reconstruction of a race,—the 
bringing forth of the negro from the verita- 
ble land of darkness into the glorious lib- 
erty of a noble manhood. 


EFFICIENCY AND RELIEF. A Programme 
of Social Work. By Edward T. Devine, 
Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Columbia 
University Press. 75 cents.—President But- 
ler of Columbia University, in his intro- 
duction to Prof. Devine’s address, strikes 
its keynote when he says that the establish- 
ment in a college of a department of social 
economy is “new evidence of that inter- 
relation between the theoretical and the 
practical that is vital alike to the usefulness 
of the university and to the success of all 
forms of socialeffort.’’? Every nation, states 
Mr. Devine, has, in its development, first its 
pioneers, who blaze out the way, then the 
great captains of industry,—such as those 
who are now so much to the front in Amer- 
ica, the great steel and beef and railroad 
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magnates. Then, last, come the spiritual 
leaders, who, rarest of all, can guide the 
people—even if they be, as Carlyle says, 
“so many millions, mostly fools’—to higher 
visions. The problem of to-day for such 
leaders and teachers is largely to increase 
industrial efficiency without injury to 
the individual, and then judiciously to re- 
lieve those who for one reason or another 
have fallen behind in the ranks. To the 
discussion of these two different yet often 
closely related problems Prof. Devine brings 
powers well trained by practical experi- 
ment, with apparently a natural bem of 
mind .free from _ sentimentality, yet nov 
without the white glow of an enthusiasm 
undaunted by philosophical study and much 
scientific research. 


CoLuMBUS THE DISCOVERER. By Fred- 
erick A. Ober. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1 net.—Mr. Ober writes with 
an especial claim to consideration, since 
he was commissioned by the United States 
government to seek out whatever vestiges 
of the early settlements now remain in the 
West Indies, and he has also visited Spain 
in the endeavor to gain all possible light 
on the career of the great discoverer. He 
recognizes the nobility and dignity of the 
character of Columbus, but extenuates 
nothing, setting down to his discredit the 
initial step in the subjugation of the Indians, 
He. quotes, whenever necessary, from the 
words of others, and thus in conclusion he 
places side by side the estimates of Justin 
Winsor and of Prescott,—the one setting 
the mental and moral equipoise of Columbus 
below the lofty impressiveness of his spirit, 
and the other seeing in him no contrasts 
of character, but a lofty virtue in full har- 
mony with the grandeur of his accomplish- 
ment. 


THE GIRLS OF GARDENVILLE. By Car- 
roll Watson Rankin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.—Most of these girls we 
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have met before in the,pages of the Youth’s 
Companion, and a healthy, happy set they 
are, even though their original bond of union 
was a common facility in the compounding 
and enjoyment of sweets. Each chapter is 
practically a separate story by itself, although 
the characters reappear often enough to 
justify the connécting link. They are bright 
stories, not averse to giving hints on manners 
and morals, but giving them with a snap and 
interest that makes the lesson enjoyable. 
The book is quite as entertaining as Dande- 
lion Cottage, by which the writer became 
favorably known. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. George A. Thayer, minister of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled “‘What do Unitarians be- 
lieve?” It will doubtless be found valuable 
for the use of the Post-office Mission workers 
and for other inquirers. Copies of the tract 
may be had upon application to the author. 


It will be remembered that the Musicians’ 
library, published by Oliver Ditson Co. in 
Boston, has been planned to include all the 
masterpieces of song and piano music, those 
presenting the best work of the best com- 
posers, edited by living men of authority. 
It is announced that arrangements have been 
made*for the editorship of other important 
volumes. From time to time interesting 
additions are to be made to the series until 
the whole range of music of living interest, 
including the choral and orchestral, has 
been covered. 


“The Vir Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia send out a revised edition of What 
a Young Boy Ought to Know,—a book which 
has had a large circulation and has been 
translated into fourteen different languages 
in Europe and Asia. The subject of the 
perpetuation of life among plants, fishes, 
birds, and animals is set forth in such a way 
as to be helpful to parents in their talks with 
boys; and suggestions concerning health and 
purity, the use of tobacco and stimulants, 
the general care of the body and the develop- 
ment of moral principles are given with warn- 
ing emphasis. 


A number newly issued in the series of 
addresses by Rev. Minot J. Savage is a ser- 
mon on The Companionship of Friends, which 
sums up thoughtfully the degrees and ser- 
vices of friendship, and must be numbered 
among the most helpful utterances on this 
inspiring theme. It is worthy of notice, 
that the introduction to this little book is 
written by Lyman Abbott. In outward 
form this volume corresponds with the others 
of the series; that is, it is printed on fine 
paper and handsomely bound in Persian 
calf, containing a portrait of the author and 
half-tone illustrations. In this case, the 
illustrations are portraits of Charles Lamb 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and a 
reproduction of Plockhorst’s painting ‘“‘The 
Consoling Christ.”” The price per copy post- 
paid is 50 cents net, and the books may be 
had from the publisher, Mr. W. B. Perkins, 
222 West 23d St., New York City. 
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The Bote. 
A Nutshell. 


Here is a nutshell, cinctured fine 

With polished groovings, line upon line, 
With the silken sweep of a strange design 
And a sculptured fate in its smooth wrought line. 
All the mysterious ebb and flow 

Of the life that surges into the tree, 

The vast indelible history 

Of generations of long ago 

Are written here in the polished line 

And the master curves of that strange design: 
The dream of suns that are yet to shine, 
The washing of white rains yet unborn, 

The silences of many a morn, 

The rugged lightnings that shall rend 

The tough old fibres, and the trend ” 

Of tempests, stepping overhead! 

Lift in your hand the fragile shell 

And feel the long rush andthe swell 
Course through its silken grooves—the tone 
And music of a wind unblown. 

All the cool glooms of forest trees, 

Their reasonings, strivings, mysteries, 
Loves, deaths, and immortalities, 

Their green dooms and_their/destinies! 


And one small nutshell in my hand 
Contains the knowledge of all these! 
—Anna Hempstead Branch, in ‘The Heart of the Road.” 


The Converting of Aunt Caroline, 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 
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The 30th of the month dawned bright, 
and Aunt Caroline arose at sun-up. She 
made her toilet with despatch, as was her 
wont, and then prepared to change her bed- 
room slippers for the shoes that she wore 
about her work. 

“What's this?’’ she said to herself, won- 
deringly, as she took 'a small packet from 
each shoe. They were done up in white 
tissue paper and tied with bright string, 


one with pink string, the ‘other with blue, | 


and to each was affixed a slip of paper bear- 
ing the words, ‘‘A Happy Birthday, Aunt 
Caroline!”’ 

Aunt Caroline sat and looked at them, 
with color in her cheeks and fire in her eyes. 
Then she opened them. One was a cake of 
Pears’ soap. ‘“‘Yesterday I said that I was 
out of toilet soap and should have to get 
some,” she remembered. ‘The other was a 
neatly made kitchen apron of dark calico, 
““A very sensible present,” she commented; 
“but the idea of their setting aside my 
wishes in this way! I declare, it is down- 
right saucy! 

“But they could not have meant it so,” 
she reflected: ‘‘they are as polite, well- 
mannered children as I ever saw. Well, I 
shall thank them of course, but I shan’t be 
encouraging.” 

Then she thought, ‘‘But how did these get 
into my shoes? One of those girls must 
have crept in here after I was asleep. And 
why in the world did they put them in my 
shoes? Of all the foolishness!” 

As Aunt Caroline opened the door to go 
out, a packet swung in,—a more bulky 
packet, done up in pink tissue paper, tied 
with green string, and lettered with the 
greeting, ““A Happy Birthday, Aunt Caro- 
line!’’ 


Aunt Caroline pulled out the stout pin) 
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from which it hung and unwrapped the pink 
paper. ‘A dipper!’ she said, as the bright 
tin flashed in her eyes. ‘‘I remember, I 
spoke about the leak in the old one. I’ve 


been wondering when Thomas was going to | 


get one, Well, well!” 

She carefully folded the paper and string, 
noticing the variety of colors. ‘‘Looks like 
valentines,” she thought. ‘‘Of all the fool- 
ishness!”’ 

As she opened the kitchen door and stepped 
upon the threshold,—plump! something soft 
struck her full in the face. It was a pale 
yellow packet, tied with a lavender string, 
and inscribed, ““A Happy Birthday, Aunt 
Caroline!’ It contained a flat-iron holder, of 
cardinal flannel, like Dorothy’s new school 
dress. ‘The stitches were rather long and 
uneven, but it was a very good holder. 
Aunt Caroline could not help feeling pleased. 

“T seem to be having my birthday cele- 
brated,’ she said to Biddy. She tried to 
speak in a dignified tone, but she felt foolish. 
Biddy, however, did not look amused. ‘‘’The 
children are great on birthdays,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘Dorothy asked me what could she 
be making you, and I remembered your say- 
ing the holder wasn’t fit to use for the rag- 
gedness of it. Will you be cutting the 
bread, please, Mrs. Keith? I’ve the omelet 
and coffee to look after.”’ 

Aunt Caroline turned to get the bread- 
knife, and—what!—a knife-rack!—a neat, 
white-wood rack, such as she had on her 
pantry door at home, and had described to 
Biddy one day when she could not “‘lay her 
hands on’ a certain knife that she wanted in 
a hurry. It was fastened to the cupboard 
door, and from it hung a card on which was 
written, ‘‘“A Happy Birthday, Aunt Caro- 
line!” 

“Who made this?” she asked. 

“That was Jack,” answered Biddy. ‘He 
asked me what could he be making you, and 
I told him about the handy rack for the 
knives.” ‘ 

“One, two, three, four, five,’ counted 
Aunt Caroline. ‘I suppose I must look for 
two more. Well, ‘they are good children, 
and of course children must have their fun 
and folly.” 

So she was not surprised when she found a 
blue package, containing a paper of pins, in 
the bread-box, and !a white one, tied with 
pink ribbon, on her breakfast plate. Upon 
unwrapping this, a dainty cap came tolight,— 
a pale gray batiste cap, trimmed with a bow 
of gray ribbon. 

“What's this for?” she asked, holding it 
up. 


‘It’s to slip on instead of your old dusting- 
cap when somebody calls while you are at 
work,” explained Kate. ‘‘ You said the other 
day that you were mortified when Mrs. 
French caught you with that faded old cap 
on.” 

“Tt is faded, and I was mortified,” returned 
Aunt Caroline; ‘‘but I had no occasion to 
be. If people will call in the forenoon, they 
must expect to find me in working-dress, 
The idea of my wearing this fancy thing! 
Why, it’s pretty enough for a young girl.” | 

“Try it on, Aunt Caroline,” said Mr. 
Keith. 

““Nonsense!”’ said Aunt Caroline. 
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“Try it on! Try it on!” they cried, 
And Kate placed it on the soft, silvery hair. 
“Tt’s very becoming,” said Mr. Keith. 


““Tt renews your youth, Aunt Caroline.” 


“Tt’s perfectly lovely!” the children 
cried. And Aunt Caroline showed unmistak- 
able pleasure. : 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘you are good children, 
and I’m much obliged for my presents. 
They are all welcome. I have no doubt I 
shall find them very useful. - And now I will 
settle down to prose again. Thomas, here 
is your coffee. Kate, do you care for coffee 
this morning?”’ 

But Aunt Caroline did not settle down to 
prose that day. When she went to the 
closet to get the dish for peas, there was an- 
other little packet. This was a needlebook, 
with a lining made of pale blue foulard, a 
scrap of Kate’s first and only silk dress, 

Having found an eighth, why might there 
not be a ninth, a tenth, and so on? Life 
had become all expectation; she could not 
touch a covered dish or open a drawer with- 
out a stirring of eager curiosity. It did not 
surprise her to find, after dinner, a pretty 
hanging pincushion on the wall beside her 
bureau, or, standing by her work-box, a 
little catch-all,—a strawberry basket which 
Paul had painstakingly lined with gray 
paper. And, when she went to her usual 
seat by the sitting-room window, there was a 
hassock in front of her rocking-chair. She 
had asked Kate to look in the attic and see if 
there might not be some old hassock or 
cricket stowed away up there; but this was 
evidently new. Yes; but it was covered 
with green plush, like the great easy-chair. 
She examined it, and found it home-made, 
but well done. Those children certainly 
were smart. 

And at supper came the birthday cake. 
Biddy had kept her word: the cake was a 
radiant success. It was large and sparkling, 
with frosted sugar leaves wreathing the edge 
and with a beautiful rose-pink C in the 
middle. Round about it, in a double circle, 
stood seventy-two little candles, rose-pink 
and white in alternation; and in the centre 
of the cake, right over the rose-pink C, lay a 
lovely pink rose, which Biddy had cut from 
her window garden. 

Aunt Caroline had not anticipated any- 
thing so unusual as this, and for a moment 
she was speechless with surprise and em- 
barrassment—yes, and with pleasure, too. 

“Well, well!’ she stammered, “at my 
time of life! Perfect folly!—but very kind of 
you—and the cake is the most beautiful one 
I ever saw. But that rose—Biddy, you 
shouldn’t have picked that rose for an old 
woman like me.”’ 

“And who would I be picking it for?” 
asked Biddy, as she set the steaming teapot 
down. ‘I hope you'll wear it, ma’am: 
there’s few ladies of your age that could wear 
a rose with more grace than yourself, I’m 
thinking.” 

So Aunt Caroline laughed and let Kate 
pin the rose in her bosom. ‘Then she pre- 
pared to pour the tea. But— 

“Another present!’’ she said, and took 
up a long parcel which Mr. Keith had just 
placed before her. ‘‘What’s this —The 
Cedar Corner Chronicle! And my name on it! 
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‘Thomas, have you subscribed for me? Well, 
well!” And, forgetting tea, duty, everything, 
Aunt Caroline hurriedly opened the little sheet 
and perused it with eager eyes. 

She did not eat much supper. Excepting 
for the cake, she scarcely touched anything. 
During the evening she entertained the 
family with items of news and with original 
information about the Cedar Corner people 
and their goings-on. It was very interesting, 
and by bedtime they all felt well acquainted 
up at Cedar Corner. 

Aunt Caroline heaved a sigh as she closed 
her chamber door, It had been a pleasurable 
excitement, this receiving surprises, but it 
certainly was a relief to get back to ordinary 
life. Why, what was that on the bureau? 
Another package! She stepped quickly for- 
ward and opened it. It wasa stick of check- 
erberry candy. 

In each of her bedroom slippers was an- 
other stick, and on her pillows reposed two 
more, Jhe bedclothes were disarranged, as 
if something had been placed. within, and 
Aunt Caroline, roused once more to expec- 
tancy, threw back the sheet and found—a 
note, in boyish handwriting. 

“JT knew you would do that!” it read. 
“Now, Aunt Caroline, you’ve had enough in 
all conscience!—Yours truly, Jack.” 

Aunt Caroline sat down with the note in 
her hand and laughed. ‘‘Downright saucy!” 
she said, “but I suppose I deserve it: I’m 
getting positively avaricious.’’ Then she 
surveyed the birthday presents that were 
heaped on the bureau,—apron, cake of soap, 
pins, holder, needlebook, cap, and sticks of 
candy, and the attendant gay tissue paper 
and string, and then she took the faded rose 
from her dress and carefully put it in the 
washbowl. 

“Well,” she said, with humorous resigna- 
tion, ‘“‘I suppose there’s no question about 
the celebration of birthdays in this family.” 


A Boy and a Woodchuck. 


Teddy was sick in bed. The doctor had 
just come. Teddy could hear him talking 
with mamma in the next room. 

“T can’t persuade him to touch the milk,” 
his mother was saying. ‘‘He never drinks 
it when heis well. What shallI do?” 

Teddy listened eagerly for the answer. 
Huntington was such a kind, jolly man. 

“Starve him to it!” 

Teddy could hardly believe he heard aright. 
He trusted his ears still less when the doctor 
walked, smiling, up to the bedside. 

“How do you feel this morning?” he 
asked, taking Teddy’s wrist in his cool hand. 

“T haven’t had anything to eat,” whined 
the little boy. “I can’t drink milk,” 

“You'd better try,” said the doctor. 

“T can’t! Mayn’t I have a cooky?” 

ae No.” 

“‘Or some bread and butter?” 

“No.” . 

“Why not?” 

“Because milk is better for you.” 

“But I can’t drink it!” 

The physician was preparing a powder, and 
did not reply. 

Teddy wondered if he had heard. 


Dr. 
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“Did you ever hear the story of the little 
woodchuck?”” Dr. Huntington looked up 
with merry eyes. 

“No, sit,” said Teddy. ‘What is it?” 

“Well, it was this way,” and the doctor 
settled himself comfortably in his chair. 
“There was once a little woodchuck that lived 
in a nice, deep hole with his mother. There 
was nothing he liked to do quite so well as to 
run around in the sunshine. At the other 
end of the lot there was a tall tree, and one 
morning the little woodchuck’s mother said: 
‘To-day you must learn to climb that tree. 
I cannot always be here to protect you, and, if 
a dog should catch you away from home, 
you’d be in a fine plight.’ 

“But the little woodchuck looked up the 
steep trunk, and said, ‘Oh, I can’t!’ and ran 
away. 

“The next morning his mother said to him 
again, ‘To-day you must certainly learn to 
climb that tree!’ But once more the little 
woodchuck answered, ‘I can’t! I can’t!’ 
and ran off to play in the sunshine, 

“Tt was not long before the mother went to 
visit a neighbor. ‘The little woodchuck was 
having a glorious time, when all of a sudden 
he heard a yelp, and there was a dog rushing 
toward him! He looked longingly at his 
home across the lot; but the dog was between 
—and he was coming nearer every second! 
The little woodchuck ran as hard as he could 
make his feet fly, but the dog ran faster. 
Just as he thought he couldn’t run much 
farther, he came to the big tree. ‘Dear me!’ 
he gasped, ‘I can’t climb it!’ And then 
because the dog was almost upon him, and 
because there wasn’t anything else to do, 
the little woodchuck just scrambled up that 
tree—up, up, up, till he was out of the dog’s 
reach! You see, he had to, and so he did! 

“T hope to-morrow morning I shall find you 
a great deal better.” And the doctor smiled 
a kind good-bye. 

Teddy lay thinking, after his mother and 
Dr. Huntington had gone out. 

“T wonder if I could,” he thought, ‘I’m 
awfully hungry!” and he reached for the 
glass of milk on the table by his bed. 

When his mother came back, the glass was 
empty, and Teddy was smiling contentedly 
among the pillows—Emma C., Dowd, in 
Sunday School Tvmes. . 


Who is watching the Birds? 


Are you? What birds have you seen near 
your home? Have you seen or heard a robin, 
a wren, a bluebird, a woodpecker (flicker), a 
blackbird, or a cat-bird? Have you heard 
or seen a bobolink or a crow or a bobwhite or 
a cedar bird or a goldfinch or a humming-bird 
or an oriole or a song sparrow or a thrush 
or a scarlet tanager? 

Those who know much about birds tell 
us that the birds’ notes are quite distinct and 
sound like the following words. What do 
they say to you? 

Robin: “Quick! Quick! Do you think— 
what you do, do you think—what you do, do 


you think?” 

Bluebird: “Purity! Purity! I—oh— 
purity.” ‘Dear! Dear! Think of it, think 
of it!” 
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Bobolink: ‘‘ Bob-o-lee, Bob-o-link, Bob-o- 
link-e,” 

Crow: ‘‘Caw-w!” 

Cedar bird: ‘‘Tze! tze! tze!’’ 

Bobwhite (quail): ‘ Bob-bob-white !” 
“ More—more—wet!”’ 

Goldfish (yellowbird) : 
chee, whew-e, whew-e.” 

Humming-bird: Mouselike squeak. 

Oriole: ‘Will you? Will you really, 
really, truly?” Female answers, ‘I will.” 

Song sparrow: “‘Olit, olit, olit—chip, 
chip, chip, che-char-che-wiss, wiss, wiss!”’ 

Thrush: ‘Drop it, drop it, cover it up, 
cover it up, pullit up, pull it up.” 


‘“*Ker-chee-chee- 


Bluejay: “Jay, jay, jay. Whee-dle, 
whee-dle!” 

Scarlet tanager: ‘‘Chip-chirr!” ‘Pshaw! 
Wait-wait-wait for me, wait!” 

Blackbird: ‘‘Kong-quer-ree” or ‘ Bob- 


a-lee, a-bob-a-lee.”—Children’s Magazine. 


The Flittermice. 


All winter long the flittermice hung, 
heads downward, in their gloomy caves. 
When the spring sun beat on the roofs, it 
told them to wake up, fly out, and enjoy 
life once more. One big fellow went along 
above the brook, chasing gnats. How he 
darted, this way and that! What a quantity 
of the tiny insects it took to satisfy this 
fellow after his five months’ fast! Mrs. 
Flittermouse is a model mother, never leay- 
ing home without carrying all her children 
with her. ‘‘Now hook on,” she says, when 
she is ready to go in search of her breakfast. 
This she does at about our supper-time 
for her day begins when the first stars begin 
to twinkle in the sky. The little baby bats 
fasten their thumb hooks tightly into their 
mother’s fur, and away she darts.—Margaret 
W. Leighton, in Holiday Magazine. 


Invisible Monkeys. 


A naturalist notes in East Africa the dis- 
covery of what he calls ‘‘invisible monkeys.” 
The body is covered with black fur which 
contrasts brilliantly with the snow-white 
shoulder cape of long, silky hair and the 
white-plumed tail. This contrast serves to 
render the animals practically invisible; for 
the trees that they inhabit have black stems 
and are draped with pendant masses of gray- 
white lichen, amid which the monkeys hardly 
can be distinguished.—T,he Classmate, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition, In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkisi 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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San Francisco, 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Taking into consideration all the con- 
ditions with which San Francisco had 
to contend, in situation, topography, in 
limited transportation facilities, its growth 
and splendid enterprise mark the most 
phenomenal achievement of man’s hand. 

My interest is nearer, deeper, keener 
than that of a mere stranger. Suppose, 
while away this summer, I had read in 
some European paper of the walls of the 
Youraine and Somerset crumbling in, of 
the business blocks from the South Station 
away along to State and Washington Streets 
being razed to the ground, can you not under- 
stand how my heart would have gone out in 
a sob? 

It is with a deep sadness that I think 
of San Francisco,—think of my friends 
there, my former parishioners, those I 
respected and loved, those who cared for me, 
the aged, the invalid, the little babes, the 
young children. Where arethey all? What 
is happening to them, what has happened? 

Nothing that I have ever heard of or 
read of has so touched my imagination 
as has this San Francisco horror, nor has 
anything ever given me so vivid an idea of 
the insecurity and uncertainty of those 
things for which we work and strive through 
so many years. 

I am not a stranger to the weird feeling 
of insecurity which comes with the earth- 
quake shock. When I was living in the 
Mission section, in 1891, there came one 
night, in the stillness and darkness, such a 
terrible crunching and swaying that in 
horror we rushed forth from our rooms and 
were half-way down the steps before we 
realized what we were doing. Next morn- 
ing a beautiful Greek bust of Apollo lay 
shattered on the floor, having tumbled 
from the mantel, a mute witness of the 
severity of the shock. 

The Second Unitarian Church, organized 
in 1891 in Mission Music Hall, from the first 
displayed great courage and enthusiasm. 
The trustees resolved that the movement 
should be permanent, and with heroic de- 
termination and generosity worked to that 
end. A building fund was started within 
a year of the organization, and persons not 
Unitarians subscribed. In the vicinity 
the Presbyterians had erected a church 
upon which was a heavy mortgage. The 
leaders of that church approached the 
Unitarians with an offer to sell. Although 
at the time there was scarcely $3,000 in 
the building fund, the offer was accepted, 
and steps taken to raise within 30 days 
one mortgage of $7,000. How the ladies 
planned and gave one of the most brilliant 
amateur performances in the Grand Opera 
House is well known in San Francisco. It 
was something unheard of in the annals 
of that city. It marked a new spirit, and 
the large proceeds went far toward the 
needed amount. 

The Presbyterian Church was entirely 
renovated and remodelled, new  stained- 
glass windows and furnishings added, and 
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in March of 1893, scarcely more than two 
years after the organization, the building 
was dedicated under the name of the Second 
Unitarian Church. On the day of dedica- 
tion every bill was paid except one note 
for $4,000. Such an achievement is worthy 
of record. Never has the society asked 
financial help from any of our denomina- 
tional organizations. From ‘all accounts 
it seems almost certain that this building 
has been destroyed. 

The recent petty struggles for wealth 
and ease have been showing us the mean 
and paltry side of the American character. 
San Francisco’s disaster suddenly reveals 
to us the open-heartedness, the generosity, 
the goodness of that same American char- 
acter. Everywhere in the United States 
such meetings are being held as that in 
Faneuil] Hall, when Protestant and Catholic, 
Jew, capitalist, and workingman, each vied 
with the other to see how much he could help 
give. 

It reflects credit on this church of ours 
to know that its former Sunday-school 
superintendent is now hurrying westward 
to give her best services as the head of the 
associated charity workers. Blessings upon 
her: ten thousand blessings for her generous, 
self-forgetting impulse! 

Oh, the bravery on the part of firemen, 
policemen, soldiers, this disaster has brought 
to the surface! Oh, the motherliness and 
goodness it has revealed in women’s hearts! 
Oh, the generosity and zeal it has shown 
in the capitalists! Oh, the sympathy it has 
brought forth in all of us! 

Even at such a terrible cost it almost 
seems as if the wiping out of San Francisco 
were none too great a price to pay for the 
splendid soul virtues which have leaped 
into being, for the magnificent exhibition 
of brotherliness and true patriotism shown 
by high and low, rich and poor, ignorant and 
educated, by all alike. 


Alfred Porter Putnam. 


Dr. A, P. Putnam, after a long illness at his 
home in Salem, Mass., died Sunday, April 15. 
He was born in Danvers, Mass., Jan. 10, 1827. 
He was one of the large family of children of 
Elias and Eunice Ross Putnam. His only 
surviving brother is Arthur A. Putnam, Esq., 
of Uxbridge, Mass. He was a lineal descend- 
ant of John Putnam, one of the earliest 
settlers in Massachusetts and a large land- 
holder in Salem village. His education was 
carried on in the local district school, the 
literary Institute, Pembroke, N.H., Dart- 
mouth College, Brown University and Har- 
vard Divinity School, from which he was 
graduated in 1855. In the same year he was 
ordained and installed as pastor of the Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational (Unitarian) Church, 
Roxbury, now known as All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Elm Hill Ave. Here he remained 
nearly nine years, going abroad in 1862-63. 
In the spring of 1864 he received and accepted 
a call to the First Unitarian Church in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., where he was installed Sept. 28, 
1864. He remained there twenty-two years. 

Throughout this long pastorate’ Dr. Put- 
nam devoted not alone to his parish, but to 
broad charitable and civic work, the un- 
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limited energy and enthusiasm of his nat- 
ure, His personality no less than his pul- 
pit became a recognized power for good 
throughout the city. Among the benevo- 
lent works which he instituted and sup- 
ported was the establishment of a mission 
school in the midst of the poorer tenement 
districts, a pioneer effort in the more re- 
cently developed system of settlement 
work. He principally initiated and devel- 
oped the ‘‘ Union for Christian Work,” anon- 
sectarian charity which has long since ac- 
quired a permanent standing as one of the 
foremost charities in Brooklyn. Dr. Put- 
nam was a_member of its directorate 
throughout his residence in the city. 

In 1876 he was chosen to deliver the ad- 
dress at the funeral of the unrecognized 
victims of the disastrous fire in the Brook- 
lyn Theatre, and thereafter was made the 
representative of the churches and charities 
of the city in the task of administering the 
fund of $50,000 raised for the relief of the 
families of the victims. 

In 1880 he planned and carried out a note- 
worthy celebration of the centennial an- 
niversary of William Hillery Channing in 
his own church and at the Academy of 
Music. Among others who took part in 
the exercises at the Academy of Music, 
presided over by the late A. A. Low, were 
George William Curtis and Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

He took a very active part in the theologi- 
cal controversies which disturbed the National 
Conference in its early years, and united with 
Rev. George H. Hepworth and others ina 
movement to secure a creed which would 
express the views of those who were then 
known as conservative Unitarians. Failing 
in success in this movement, Mr. Hepworth 
left the denomination and organized an In- 
dependent Congregational Church in New 
York, afterward devoting himself to editorial 
work on the New York Herald. 

Dr. Putnam remained at his post in Brook- 
lyn, but ceased to attend the meetings of the 
National Conference and withdrew himself 
from all active official participation in the 
general work of the denomination. In 1886 
he removed to Concord, Mass., where, besides 
the occasional supply of pulpits, he devoted 
himself to studies relating to the history of 
New England and especially of Danvers, 
Mass. In 1889 he founded the Danvers 
Historical Society and was elected its first 
president, in which office he continued until 
his death. After some years he made his 
permanent home in Salem. There in his 
study and library he has largely given him- 
self up to the always underlying love of 
historical research and has kept in constant 
touch with the Danvers Society to which 
he has given untiring zeal and labor, ar- 
ranging courses of lectures, procuring and 
preserving treasures of ancient times, and 
laying a broad and firm foundation for a 
society of permanent value and instruction. 
Upon this society and its members his loss 
will fall very heavily. 


CAMP CHESTERFIELD 
at LAKE SPOFFORD, N.H. 
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EDGAR BURR SMITH, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Among Dr. Putnam’s publications may 
be mentioned ‘‘The Freedom and Large- 
ness of the Christian Faith,” ‘‘ Unitarianism 
in Brooklyn,” ‘‘ William Lloyd Garrison,” 
“A Sketch of General Israel’ Putnam,” 
“Rebecca Nourse and Her Forty Friends,’ 
an episode of Salem witchcraft, ‘‘The 
Military Descendants of John Porter,” “A 
Noble Life,” being a memorial discourse 
on Abiel Abbot Low. 

He was at times a member of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety of Boston, the American Historical 
Association, the Brooklyn Art Association, 
the old Salem Chapter of the Massachusetts 
Sons of the American Revolution, the Cen- 
tury Club of New York, Hamilton Club of 
Brooklyn, and Victoria Institute of London. 
He was a life member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and of the Long Island 
Historical Society. He was at his decease 
an honorary member of the Lexington and 
Peabody Historical Societies and of the 
New England Society of Brooklyn. He re- 
ceived his degree of D.D. from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1871. 

In his later days Dr. Putnam took great 
interest in the discussion of the action of our 
government in the Philippines, making 
earnest and frequent protestsin company with 
the other anti-imperialists of Massachusetts. 


New York Letter. 


Easter has passed; but its effect is still 
seen and felt, for more and more our Easters 
are flower-filled and song-filled, and both 
memories linger tenderly. Our Unitarian 
churches have been slow in accepting any- 
thing that might appear too churchly; and, 
because of this, we have let go many of the 
simple and beautiful things that in them- 
selves are fitting for all denominations. 
This was brought forcibly to me on Kaster 
Sunday when I went to the lovely afternoon 
service at Mr. Forbes’s Church. 

Every church has its own individuality. 
It is most human when this is noticeable. 
The First Church, for instance, more than any 
other Unitarian church in Brooklyn, pays 
heed to its Easter service; but there is noth- 
ing ritualistic about it. Simplicity and good 
will are everywhere to be seen, and surely 
the exquisite music and the wealth of flowers 
are good things for us all. 

Mr. Forbes, during Lent, conducts a 
simple Wednesday afternoon service; and 
upon Easter afternoon the children of the 
Willow Place Mission School march to the 
home church in a body and join forces. 
The body of the church is pretty well filled 
by the small visitors, for race suicide is not 
fashionable round about Willow Place. The 
little people come gayly and comfortably 
dressed. They sing beautifully and enjoy 
the service prepared for them; and at the 
close of the programme they are given 
flowering, potted plants. So they march 
home, taking their Easter with them! As 
long as the flowers bloom, the thought will 
live; and it is worth while. This mission 
work of the First Church is unique and very 
flourishing We ought, as Unitarians, to 
be proud that our gentle creed is taking such 
hold upon a quarter of the city where for- 
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eign elements prevail and the orthodox 
churches and Catholic churches have as- 
sumed a prior right. 

The Samaritan Alliance of this church 
entertained the society's members at a din- 
ner in November, the December meeting 
was followed by a song recital, and in Jan- 
uary Mrs. Forbes read a paper on ‘‘Hymns 
and Hymn Writers.” 


The March Sale was most successful, and. 


nearly $600 was given to the Willow Place 
Chapel. It is refreshing to hear of such a 
sizable Sunday-school as the Willow Place: 
it numbers 262 and is constantly growing. 

Unity Church is also gaining in numbers 
and power. It is a question now whether 
to build a larger church—and this seems 
almost a necessity—or make very strong, 
financially, the society as it is at present 
housed. Almost every pew in the building 
is occupied,—they are now free,—and the 
young men of the society are subscribing 
most liberally to its support. 

Through Mrs. Prosser a handsome bap- 
tismal font has been given to Unity, and has 
been placed near the pulpit. 

The League was entertained there on the 
6th of April, and Rabbi Lyons spoke on 
Judaism and Madame Gottheil on the Zion- 
istic Movement. 

The Flushing Alliance goes quietly upon 
its way. Once a year it overflows in hos- 
pitality and blossom, and the League looks 
forward to that Flushing day as one of the 
year’s brightest spots. This season the 
invitation is issued for May 16, just in time 
to catch the spring’s richest bloom. 

Rev. Edgar Wiers has begun his pastorate 
in Montclair under bright promise. ‘The 
congregation is eager in its support and 
enthusiasm, and the society is growing. A 
new pipe organ has been purchased, and 
the aisles have been recarpeted. The con- 
gregation, through the time of an empty 
pulpit, has loyally clung together, and 
the Alliance work has been uninter- 
rupted. 

The New Jersey Associate Alliance is to 
hold a meeting in Montclair April 20, and it 
is the earnest hope that the scattered churches 
of the State will then meet and form a closer 
fellowship. 

The Flatbush Society still lives with the 
bright anticipation of building soon. Rev. 
John M. Davidson preaches every Sunday 
morning; and, beginning Sunday evening, 
April 15, he will give a course of four lectures, 
his subjects being: ‘The Trusts and the 
Labor Problem,’ ‘The Weakness and 
Strength of Socialism,” ‘‘The Justice of the 
Single Tax,’”’ ‘The Weakness and Strength 
of Democracy in America.” 

Not only the members of Mr. Davidson's 
society enjoy these lectures, but outsiders 
take an interest as well. 

The Second Society has still an empty 
pulpit, but every Sunday most inspiring 
sermons are preached by substitutes. Mr. 
St. John preached on Easter Sunday. The 
society has met with a deep loss in the death 
of Mr. Henry R. Ham, one of its trustees, 
and a son-in-law of Mr. Chadwick. So 
sudden was the death of this vigorous young 
man that the shock is most painful; and it 
is a deep grief to the people to think that 
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such dark sorrow must so soon enter the 
home left but recently desolate by Mr. 
Chadwick’s going. ee ey 


The Humphreys Memorial. 


One of the special features of the Easter 
services at the First Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass., was the acceptance by Mr. 
Shippen, on behalf of the parish, of the gift 
of a memorial pew from the Humphreys 
family, so long identified with this church. 
“Representatives of this family,” said Mr. 
Shippen, ‘‘came to Dorchester in 1634, since 
when the name has figured continuously and 
honorably in Dorchester history. Since 1666 
there has been, without a break, a member or 
members of this family holding some office 
in the church. Generation after generation 
it has contributed God-fearing men to our 
diaconate. Such a record has few parallels 
in the history of this country. Verily, here 
is an accumulation of spiritual power! 
There are few agencies of good more potent 
than family traditions. This generous gift 
has three distinct values. It preserves the 
memory of family and personal services. 
It contributes materially to the financial 
resources of the parish. Not least, it offers 
to the public the free use of a pew in per- 
petuum,—a symbol of that hospitality which 
exists in the church of our dreams, the church 
that is yet to be.” 

The pew is a spacious one in the body of 
the church, and will be much enjoyed by the 
many visitors. Not only the members of 
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from Havre, the “ Cestrian ” from 
Liverpool and the “ Bethania” 
from Hamburg we have just 
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the First Parish, but Dorchester families 
generally, have expressed a grateful apprecia- 
tion of this memorial. 

A second noteworthy feature of the Easter 
service was the reception of thirty-nine new 
members, seven by letter, into the fellowship 
of the church. 


Isles of Shoals, 


The tenth anniversary of the “Shoals’’ 
meetings will be celebrated this summer. 
The meetings will be held from July 7 to 
July 15. The programme is practically 
ready for the printer, and will be announced 
at an early date. 

There has been some vague doubt in the 
minds of many people as to whether the 
meetings could be held at the Shoals this 
summer or not. All of this doubt can posi- 
tively be set aside. Arrangements with 
the hotel management are complete. Mr. 
Charles J. Ramsdell of Cambridge, who was 
so popular when he managed the Oceanic 
House, has full charge of the entire property. 
He will manage both hotels, and will heartily 
co-operate with the Shoals Committee in 
their determination to make this tenth year 
the best year in the history of these meetings. 
The committee hopes that all good and faith- 
ful ‘“‘Shoalers,”” wheresoever they may be 
dispersed over the face of the broad earth, 
will make a great pilgrimage to the old fa- 
miliar scenes and join in the celebration of 
this tenth anniversary. 

Henry HALLAM SAUNDERSON, 
Secretary. 


Gnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Here and There: This and That. 


The firm of Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York City, has put forth a handy edition of 
“Two Services of Public Prayer.’ They are 
the ones so well-known in James Martineau’s 
“Home Prayers,” and also found in his ‘‘Book 
of Worship for Churches,” the first and second 
services. As my use of these was constant 
for many years, I learned to appreciate their 
beautiful language. Outside of the historic 
liturgies and prayers there is hardly any- 
thing to compare with Martineau’s rare selec- 
tion of Scripture and uplifting expressions of 
prayer. The first use of these ‘Two Ser- 
vices” was of course concerned with English 
congregations, but in the fulness of their de- 
votional and spiritual significance they are 
applicable to all English-speaking peoples 
and their places of worship. Price, 40 
cents. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale contributes an 
article of some length to the “ Iend-a~Hand 
Record,” for April, on “Sunday-School 
Work.’”’ He sounds another note of praise 
for the late Dr. Harper, which is entirely 
merited. President Harper threw his whole 
soul into organizing the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. His eye of generalship 
ranged over the field and saw clearly the 
need of deeper and better educational meth- 
ods in Sunday-School instruction. ‘There 


seems to be a lack of momentum in the pres- 
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ent work of the Religious [Education Asso- 
ciation, which I do not know how to account 
for. It would be a source of great regret 
if this movement came to an end. While 
failing to step forth and grapple with many 
vital problems, the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation filled a certain important field and 
handled its forces very well, all things con- 
sidered Dr. Hale refers to Rev. Arthur M. 
Judy’s “Curriculum for the Sunday School 
and Study Clubs,” and gives it strong com- 
mendation. I have already alluded to Mr. 
Judy’s pamphlets, and I have seen notices in 
other publications of his creditable plan. 
The Sunday-School Society has copies of this 
pamphlet on sale for 25 cents each. When 
such earnest efforts as his are made for the 
improvement of our Sunday Schools, some- 
thing is sure to come by way of decided 
progress. 

The printing of a church paper or pam- 
phlet is growing more common. Such a 
publication seems to be a helpful medium, 
not only between the minister and his peo- 
ple, but between the different organizations 
of the church. The Christian Messenger 
is a comparatively new one, prepared every 
month by Rey. John Cuckson for his Ply- 
mouth congregation. In the issue for April 
one finds a variety of reading matter, inter- 
esting to others beside the regular worshippers 
in the historic church at Plymouth. Among 
the extended articles is one on ‘‘The Sunday 
School.” The thoughts are excellent, and an 
idea of the attitude of the writer can be gained 
by this closing sentence, ‘‘The Sunday School 
calls for the full approval of the church and 
the entrance into the teaching field of dis- 
interested zealous men and women, who 
care not where they are put or what they do, 
provided only they can do something, any- 
thing, toward the making of good men and 
women.” 

In that vigorous paper, the Swnday- 
School Times, for April 21, is a quoted article 
which calls attention to the virtue of singing 
hymns without a book. In other words, 
the writer argues that boys and girls should 
consign to memory the words of important 
hymns and songs. We are seeing this very 
often in our public school affairs. The sing- 
ing of “America” or “Star Spangled Banner”’ 
or“Auld Lang Syne,” ought to be quick and 
accurate, purely from memory. -For lack of 
such training a generation has arisen very 
feeble and uncertain in this regard. ‘The 
committing to memory of worthy poems has 
been urged by President Eliot of Harvard. 
It has a leavening and uplifting influence on 
character. Hon. George F, Hoar credited 
great pleasure and profit to a habit he had of 
memorizing standard hymns, ‘Therefore, 
in our new Sunday-School methods, in which 
there seems to be a return to memorizing, do 
not let us leave out poetry and hymns. 

Our ministers and superintendents are re- 
minded that less than two weeks are now 
left before the closing of the books of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society for the cur- 
rent year. Many are yet to be heard from. 
A failure of donations from these sources will 
cripple our work. Aside from the ma- 
terial aid is the moral good cheer which 
always accompanies membership support. 

Epwarp A, Horron, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
t7s Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825, : 

The chiet missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. lt supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E St John. is 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer. Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominationa) 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


The Need of Service. 


The Young People’s Religious Unions 


stand for truth, worship, and service. What 
are we doing in the way of service? Is it 
not too little emphasized among us? Would 


it not be inspiring to attain, and help others: 
attain, the higher vision through service? 
And would not the young people appreciate 
more the dignity of the Church and of life 
itself if the unions emphasized service more ? 
What we serve eagerly, honestly, and de- 
votedly, we care for. If you would attach 
men toa cause, secure their co-operation in 
some act of devotion, and you have moved 
a step in the right direction. What we give 
our life to, we begin to appreciate. It was in 
this spirit that the Committee on Service, 
appointed some months ago by the board of 
directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, began their work. 

They felt that service offered another op- 
portunity of ‘getting hold of the youthful 
mind and heart. What truth and worship 
could not always do, service might. If you 
could not get the boy to join in the worship 
or the study class, you might get him to en- 
list in the ranks of those who served his fel- 
low-men, If he felt a definite need which he 


The Christian Register 


of that vital element in religion will be more 
deeply felt, and the profound truth of Christ’s 
words will be brought more directly home to 
us,—“If any man willeth to do his will, he 
shall know the teaching.” 
CHARLES T. BILLINGS, 
Chairman Committee on Service. 
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could fill, would he not respond to it? That 
was the fundamental thought of the Service 
Conunittee. 

Not that they felt that truth and worship 
were unimportant, but service’ was as im- 
portant, and they feared the worship and 
truth divorced from it. Service gives a 
deeper meaning to all worship, shows the 
application of the truth, and demands a 
larger recognition as a power to hold our 
young people together and as an opportunity 
to express their religious life. 

But, if the committee urged the need of 
service, the first question the Union would 
ask would be, ‘‘What can we do?” The 
committee felt the reasonableness of the 
question, and accordingly prepared the fol- 
lowing list of questions, and sent them to 
the various unions with the idea of tabulat- 
ing the results and sending them as a sug- 
gestion, help, and guide to all the unions :— 

I. Experience.—Service for the Church: 
1. What zs your union doing for your church 
(in supplying ushers, providing flowers, or 
any form of activity) ? 

2. What has your union done for your 
church? . 

Service for the Denomination: 1. What 
ts your union doing for the denomination 
(Pueblo, tracts, fair, etc.)? 

2. What hasit done? 

Service outside the Church and Denomina- 
tion: 1. What is your union doing outside 
the church and denomination, and what 
has it done, by personal service, special col- 
lections, contributions, etc.: (@) for individ- 
uals (the poor, the shut-ins, ete.)? (6) for 
institutions (hospitals, etc.)? (c¢) for good 
citizenship and the general welfare (boys’ 
clubs, etc.) ? 

2. Has your union a Committee on Ser- 
vice? 

Other Young People’s Societies: 1. What 
other young people’s societies in your church 
are engaged in practical service, and what 
have they done? What are they doing? 

Il. Suggestions ——1. How can country and 
city unions help each other? 

2. Is there any work in the country that 
city unions can do? Is there any work in 
the city for country unions? 

3. (a) How can unions co-operate in lines 
of service? (b) How help each other? 

4. Can you suggest any other plans of ser- 
vice for the unions? Please give any novel 
suggestions in detail, especially if they 
worked successfully. 

The response to the questions was not as 
complete as the committee hoped, and the 
nature of the response was of very varied 
value. Some unions did not respond at all. 
Some answered carelessly. Some told only of 
their experience without giving any thought- 
ful attention to helpful suggestions. Some 
could not recognize any other work for the 
unions than worship. Others entered freely 
and heartily into the frank spirit of inquiry 
and have sent the committee valuable 
material. 

It is not much, to be sure, or of much 
variety. The unions yet have not taken up 
the idea of service with the serious attention 
it demands and ought to have, or begun to 
realize its possible help to others and to them- 
selves; but the time is coming when the need 


Boston FEDERATION.—The annual meet- 
ing will be held on Sunday, April 29, at the 
Church of the Disciples, corner of Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets, Boston. ‘The officers 
and directors will be elected for the ensuing 
year. The business meeting, at 4.30 P.M., 
will be opened by a devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. Ellery C. Butler of Quincy. 
The consideration and discussion of business 
will follow. The hospitality of the Disciples’ 
Guild is extended, and an hour will be given 
for supper and social intercourse. The 
evening service will be conducted by Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes of Dedham. A few moments 
will be given for reports, and each union is 
requested to send by their secretary a short 
written report of their ‘“‘trials or tribulations.” 
These reports are to be given to the secretary 
of the federation after they have ,been read. 
The address for the evening will be given by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., the pastor of the 
Church of the Disciples. His subject will be, 
“The Use of Unions.’”” This subject is of 
vital interest to all the members, and will, 
we hope, bring a large attendance from each 
union. Please have your secretary write to 
Miss Mary G. Stone, 29 Woolson Street, 
Mattapan, telling her the number of delegates 
who will attend from your union. Take 
Ipswich Street car from subway and leave 
car at Jersey Street. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted at 12 M., May 2, by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, D.D.,-of Roslindale. 


The South Middlesex Alliance Branches 
will hold a meeting at 25 Beacon Street, on 
Thursday, May 3, at eleven o’clock. 


The Ministerial Union will meet on Mon- 
day, April 30, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
In room 3 at 11.30 A.M. Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness will open the discussion of the subject, 
“The Practical Side of the Church—How 
best Manage It.” At 12.30 lunch will be 
served in Channing Hall, fifty cents each. 
After lunch Prof. Hinkley J. Mitchell of 
Boston University, who was recently de- 
posed from his chair in the ‘Theological 
School because of heresy, will speak on the 
subject, ‘Faith and Biblical Criticism.” 
Henry T. Secrist, Secretary. 


On Sunday afternoon, April 29, at the 
Theodore Parker Memorial corner of Berkeley 
and Appleton Streets, at 3.30, there will be a 
meeting of Sunday-schools in the interest of 
the Children’s Mission, to which the public 
is cordially invited. The superintendent of 
the Mission, Mr. Parker B. Field, will give a 
talk upon the work of the Mission, illustrated 
by the stereopticon, 
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Children’s Mission, Mr. Henry M. Williams, 
will preside, Mr, William Crosby, the super- 
intendent emeritus, whose work for forty 
years has been well known, will be present. 
The meeting will conclude with a greeting to 
Mr, Crosby by all the children and friends 


of the Mission. 
Meetings, 


THE CuIcaco AssociATE ALLIANCE.— 
The fourth meeting of the year was held in 
the commodious new parish house of Unity 
church, Thursday, April 5, the president, 
Mrs. Backus, in the chair, The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved. 
The treasurer’s report, showing a balance in 
the treasury of $1.51 and donations for the 
Brookings fund amounting to $71, was ac- 
cepted. Mrs. KE. A. Delano announced the 
meetings of the National Alliance held on 
May 14. Miss French opened the programme 
with one of her interesting and exhaustive re- 
ports of the philanthropic activities through- 
out the world, 

Owing to the absence from the city of 
Mrs, F. A. Delano, who was to have spoken 
on the subject, ‘‘The Public School Art 
Society of Chicago,” Miss Ellen Gates Starr, 
founder of the society, and now its honorary 
president, took her place on the programme. 
The society grew, fifteen years ago, out of Miss 
Starr’s desire to improve the poor condition 
of the public schools near Hull House. The 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Helena, Mont.—We have been using the ‘Stars’ 
here during this year and find them very helpful. Rev, 
E.S. Hodgin, Address all orders to Rev. A. C. GRIER, 
Racine, Wis. 


Many Of the old customers of Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton, who were for thirty-two years at the corner of 
Franklin and Federal Streets, are yet unaware of their 
new location in the new ten-floor building, 33 Franklin 
Street, corner of Hawley, near Summer and Washington 
Streets. Their recent importation of China and Glass 
enables them to exhibit attractive lines. ~ 


Deaths. 


HODGES.—At Scituate, R.I., April 14, David Lane 
Hodges of Attleborough, Mass., sixty-four years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


WY ARSED, by a clergyman, a good family horse. 
Good home, fair price. Address “G,’’ 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when a ito 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va,’’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


The Cambridge School of Nursing 
Term Begins Oct. 1, 1906 


Incorporated by leading educators for the broader educa- 
cation and training of nurses. One year preparatory, 
three years’ training in all departments of nursing. Two 
months’ vacation yearly. For particulars, apply to the 
Principal, Miss J. AUGUSTA BRIGGS, 1000 Massa 


The president of the | chusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
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“Makes Cooking Easy.” 
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No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


CABINET 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron beautifully fashioned-and perfectly 
cast— “The Mission Style” applied to a range. 


The Broad, Square Oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 


several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 


cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front. 
Grate and Cleanout Door—all are handy. Kitchen 


Door, 


Ash-Pan, Broiler 


doors do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as 
well as the back can be placed squarely against the wall. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass. 


school-room walls, covered with dried dust, 
and emitting an odor which can only be de- 
scribed as that of baked microbes, presented 
a cheerless appearance. Miss Starr’s first 
efforts were directed toward obtaining the 
permission of the Board of Education to tint 
the walls and to hang a few pictures upon 
them. Later, on a visit to England, she had 
an opportunity of seeing what had been ac- 
complished by a public-spirited citizen of 
Manchester for the schools in the poor dis- 
tricts of that city. There a system of a mov- 
ing loan collection of pictures had been so 
well worked out that it made possible almost 
a liberal education in art. As a result of 
seeing what had been done in MancheSter, 
Miss Starr was fired with enthusiasm and 
hoped the same could be accomplished in 
Chicago. After her return, she brought the 
question before the Chicago Women’s Club, 
and the ‘“‘Public School Art Society” was or- 
ganized, to promote ‘‘education by means of 
works of art in the public schools.” The 
society has a loan collection of photographs 
and a few oil paintings, which are moved 
about from school to school. Also it has 
several collections of large pictures, which 
have been placed permanently in schools in 
the poorer districts of Chicago. It has been 
found necessary to give some instruction in 
art, to enable the children to appreciate the 
pictures; consequently the society has or- 
ganized a lecture bureau which furnishes 
lecturers to the schools. 

After Miss Starr’s talk, Mrs. H. H. Kel- 
logg read a paper bearing the subject, “All 
Things are Possible.” It was an account of 
Mrs. Kellogg’s varied and interesting ex- 
periences in improving a barren tract of land 
near the centre of the city, called Green Bay 
Park. . In her first efforts to make the park 
worthy of its name she called on her neigh- 
bors for assistance and made many appeals to 


the “‘city fathers,”’ who finally sent her black 
earth and an experienced street laborer as a 
gardener. ‘The Jand was filled in, beds were 
outlined, and seeds were sown, but; alas! 
as soon as the seeds were up, they were 
trampled down by men and children taking a 
short cut across the park. In desperation 
Mrs Kellogg begged the city for a fence, and 
after two years obtained an iron one with a 
gate. With added zest she renewed her 
efforts. Then she appealed to the good will 
of the children by telling them the park be- 
longed to them, and by encouraging them to 
pick up the leaves and bits of paper, always 
rewarding them with a bouquet of any flower 
they wished from the ‘children’s bed.” 
The moral influence of the park has been far- 
reaching, many a bad boy having been trans- 
formed by the ministry of the flowers. 
Clergymen have said that the park preaches 
a sermon every day. The “powers that 
be” at the city hall have at last awakened 
to a realization of the work accomplished 
single-handed by Mrs. Kellogg, and ask each 
spring and fall for a requisition of all that is 
needed to keep up the beauty of the park. 
So you see “all things are possible” to those 
of indomitable will. At the close of the paper 
many suggestions were offered for civic clean- 
liness, After the roll-call, which showed an 
attendance of seventy, the meeting adjourned 
for luncheon and an inspection of the new 
churchhome. MaryC.§. Sperling, Secretary 


Churches. 


CONCORD, Mass.—The Women’s Parish 
Association celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its organization on Friday 
evening, April 20. A meeting was held 
in the vestry of the meeting-house, at which 
men and women, young and old, were pres- 
ent. Papers reviewing the history of the 


association were read by the secretary, 
Miss Louise B. King, the treasurer, Mrs. 
Charles W. Prescott, and the president, 
Mrs. Prescott Keyes. Short addresses 
were made by Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald, and Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
There was vocal music during the evening, 
and at the close of the meeting refreshments 
were served. A memorial fund in memory 
of deceased members has been successfully 
started. The association now numbers 
260 members. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged...... 2... esse sees ecee vee 
Apr. 16. Society in Middlebor i 
16. Society in Saco, Me.. 
16. Sunday school, Society, in Gardne 


5.00 
16. Society in Pomona, C 13.75 
16. Prentiss M. Kent, nies 25.00 
16. Society in Green Harbor..... 10.00 
17. Society in Danvers.....-..... 15.40 
17. Society in Orang-, N.J...... 25.00 
17. Society in Brookfield... cesesaneseieste 50.00 
17. Society in Berkeley, Cal.............+ 50.00 
18. Society in Geneseo, Ill....... 00 seeeee 22.c0 
18. Miss Elizabeth S. _Chadbourne, Dor- 
chester, Mass. “In memory of my 
mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Chadbourne” 10.cO 
18. Society in Ann Arbor, Mich.. 5 50.00 
18. Society in Augusta, gs “79.00 
18. Society in Sherborn.. 5.00 
18. Society in Kingston.. 40.00 
18. Sunday-school, Society i in “Kingston:. 325 
18. Society in Ne WDUTYPOFt. cece esse eaee ce 200.00 
18. Society in Littleton. ..... A 16.75 
18. Society in Brewster.. 7.co 
18. Society in Littleton, N.H 20.45 
18. Society in Louisville, Ky 50.00 
18. Society in Milwaukee, Wis. 100.co 
20. Society in Toronto, Ones 40.00 
20. Society in Indianapolis, tnt 10.00 
20. First Society, Chicago, IIl.. x ata 100.00 
20. Society in Hudson, Mass.......... 000. 14 50 
20. First Icelandic Church, Winniees, 
Man.. 10.00 
20. Society in Cincinnati, ‘Ohio. 5.00 
20. Society in Pittsburgh, Pa 40.00 
20. Society in Lincoln, Neb.. 35.00 
20. First Society, Quincy.. 158.57 
20. C. A. Knapp, astondale.. 5.00 
20. Society in Fitchburg......... niin eaite 221.26 
21. Society in Oakland, Cal........... 00+. 20.00 
2x Society in Oakland, Cal., rent....... 24.00 
21. Society in Waverley RR AR es - 14.25 
21. First Parish, Dorchester............-- 1,600.00 
$76,950.20 
Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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San Francisco Relief Fund. 


AMERICAN, UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The following contributions are acknowl- 
edged for the San Francisco Relief Fund :— 


First Parish, Barre, Mass ....... sss. sseeeees tees $150.00 
F.A. Kennedy, set GE Maatafersiebr este wiciafeien'e 500.00 
Mr. and Mrs, S. B. Snow, Cambridge, Mass.. 


“A friend’ 
Fast Unitarian “Congregational Society, But- 
alo, N. 

Miss M. W. Allen ‘and family. Cambridge, “Mass. 
Roslindale Unitarian Church,....-..0+scsseseeee 
Miss M. W. Simpkins, i Plain, Mass 
Miss L. E. Evans, Charlestown, N.H.. 

Miss E. C. Morse, Jamaica Plain, Mass 
Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, New York. N. 
ore Sore Belmont, <a 


Miss Margaret Norton, “Cambridge, | 
es Congregational Church, 


Bee Oee teers wees en wens sacs cere sees ners sese wes . 


First Parish, Plymouth, sMiass.. 
Second Church, Salem, Mass.. 
First Parish, Hingham, ‘Mass: 


A 205.30 
First Parish, Arlington, Mass....... 2... sere cece 289,13 
Rev. . Greenman, Watertown, Mass....... 5.00 
Charles F. “Mason, Watertown, Mass.......000. 15.00 


First Unitarian Congregational Society, Frank- 


N. 
Mrs. Martha W. ois ag a Mass.. 


Rev. S. H ct Bog Leet ass.. 25,00 
Mr. and Mrs, H Winkley, Boston, Mass... 30.00 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass..... 102.22 


cm Place Church Pangea sco), Boston, 


Mas: Bis sein spills « < Banner 10.61 
“R, r. Tee... 2.00 
Rev. Charles E. “St. Joba, ‘Brookline, “Mass. 15.00 
Miss Mary Lyman, Brookline, Mass..........++ 5.00 


Women’s Branch Alliance, Hyde Park, M 
Ladies’ Sewing Society, Lynn, Mass 
All Souls’ Church, Braintree, Mass.. 
Unitarian Society, Wellesley Hills, 
Unitarian Society, Waverley, Mass.. 
—_ Unitarian ReRiehys North Andover, Mass.. 


40.00 

belt Church and paotly of the East 
Precinct, Barnstable, Mass.. osmiere 41.00 
Miss Helen F. Kimball, Brookline, “Mass. ipsisteis 5 100,00 
i Hannah H. Kimball, Brookline, Mass.. 100.00 
Miss L. S. Kimball, Brookline, WEABS Lk ispee isis ie 100.00 
First Parish, Brighton, Mass..-.... 6 105.15 
Congregational Parish, Easton, M 17.42 
pepe Church, Newton, Mass 427.96 
Rev. W. L. Beers, Gouverneur, N 20.00 
Sats Parish, Walpole, Mass...... 20.00 
1.00 


Cas! 
at Unitarian py eeressnonal Society, Nashua, 


First Congregational Church, Providence, R. Tic 1,200.00 
First Parish, Wayland, M 


100.00 

oe ag Brookline Mass. 2.00 
In memory the Pye? £0.00 
M. Saieelscas paine 5.00 
oy friend”... see aiy Soig 5.00 
Mrs, L, C, Hill; Boston, Mass 10,00 
First Congregational Church, Leominster, Mass. 445.72 
Church of Our Father, East Boston, Wass; sais 117.30 
Rey. Francis Tiffany, Cambridge, Mass.. 5.00 
First Congregational Society, Littleton, M 33.00 
First Church of Christ, Groton, Mass..... 25.00 
on steep 2 ee Se a 1,00 
big aaa ls whats 50.00 

ms Alehiae et ee ena 50.00 
Third Religious Society, Dorchester, Mass....-. 88.00 
Helen M. Ireson, Lynn, Mass......... 0,00 000008 25.00 
All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass.. 136.00 
All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Sunday-school. 10.00 
Maria D. Draper, Roxbury, Mass.. 10.00 


First Unitarian Society, Ware, Mass. 


100.00 
Unitarian Church, Derby, Conn.. 2.00 
First E naeag Society, Dover, N 34.18 
Fitz, Dana & Co., Boston, Mass.. 100.00 
Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 35.00 
Unitarian Society, Fairhaven, Mass 270,00 


Unity Church, Brooklyn, N.Y 
Westminster Congregational: penaierzy 
aa oh aS 


Srevi- 


nitarian Society, Passaic, N.J.. 
Winchester Unitarian Societ 


Pak haa nan sain 100.c0 
First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass.. 300.00 
1.00 
Unitarian ‘Society of Germantown (Philadelphia), 
: 44.00 
Chestnut Hill Society, ‘Newton, Mass... 300,00 
Congregational Unitarian Society, Fs mth a 
30.00 


Spring C Garden Unitarian Chur 


30.16 
Unitarian “Society, Rutherford, N- 103.65 
Unitarian Society, Ridgewood, N.J...........- 38.00 
Unitarian Society, Pinsting, WoW occ 28.00 
ANONYMOUS... ee ese cone vereces seeveerscecees 1.00 
Miriam S. Draper, “Brooklyn, N. Vi. 2.50 
Nora A. Smith, New Yorks... )..0+eserssececsees 5.00 
Helen E. Bradbury, Portland, Me. 5.10 


William Shillaber, New York. 


25.00 
Laura E. Ward, Putnam, Conn. 5.00 
Mrs. C. L. Dignorrity, New Yo 10.00 
Christian Union Society, Reading, Mass 120.00 
Mrs. C. E. Fiske, N.Y...- 10.00 


First Parish, Hingham, : additional,. 
Fi tee Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. 
ien 


ere T reer er eter eee reece errr erases 


$15,815.99 
Acknowledged ro a.m. Tuesday, April 24, 1906. 


Samuac A. Ettor. 
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Are gaining daily in popularity as the wise housewife 


learns through her friends or by her own experience of 


their goodness. 


If you are open to conviction, wish to save coal bills and 


get better cooking, drop us a line and we'll send you facts 
about Magee Ranges well worth while to know 


— worth your time to read. 


Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS, 


Makers of the celebrated “‘ Magee” Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


SPENCERIAN 
ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
849 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $1. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $1. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $r. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress 8t., - - - - - Boston 


Typewriter Users know that a 
new Remington Model means a 
' new standard of typewriter work. 


The New 
Remington 
Models 


supply a demand for SWIFTER, 
EASIER, BETTER  TYPE- 
WRITING than any writing ma- 
chine has ever done before. 

Asa result of this demand the 
Remington factory —the greatest 


typewriter plant in the world — 


is now breaking all production 


records. 


The new Remington Models 
have a brand new escapement, 
new variable line spacer and other 
new features by which Remington 
quality is intensified and Reming- 
ton supremacy is emphasized. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
81 FranKlin St. 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rey. Cuas. W.Wenpte. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress S8t., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, so cents 
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A Chicago visiting nurse hunting for a_case 
inquired of a dozen little urchins, playing in 
the opening between two buildings, where 
Gary Alley was. “Huh,” with much dis- 
gust from the chorus, “you're standin’ in it.” 


Perhaps I have been overzealous in trying 
to inculcate a spirit of respect for those in 
authority. One child asked me, ‘Who 
wrote the Bible?” and received the best an- 
swer I wasable to give him. Drawing along 
sigh, he said, “I always thought Mr. Twit- 
meyer [our superintendent} wrote the Bible.’ 
Teacher. 


A case called one of the workers of a settle- 
ment to a house where every day she passed 
two Chinamen at work and came to nod to 
them. So an inquiry as to the other John 
was natural the morning that only one of 
them was there. And the answer was this: 
“Him in hop’tal. Chlistee-an gentleman 
hit ’im on the head.’’—Charities. 


A boy in a Chicago school refused to sew, 
evidently considering it beneath the dignity 
of a ten-year-old man. ‘‘George Washing- 
ton sewed,” said the principal, taking it for 
granted that a soldier must; “and do you 
consider yourself better than George Wash- 
ington?” “I don’t know, time will tell,” 
said he, seriously.—Popular Education. 


Pleasantries. 


A theological student was sent one Sun- 
day to supply a vacant pulpit in a Connecti- 
cut Valley town. A few days after he re- 
ceived a copy of the weekly paper of that 
place with the following item marked, “Rev. 
of the Senior class of Yale Seminary 
supplied the pulpit at the Congregational 
church last Sunday and the church will now 
be closed three weeks for repairs.”’—From 
School Compositions. 


Three scientific men from an Eastern Col- 
lege visited a certain Montana mine. On 
the ascent by means of the usual bucket one 
professor thought he perceived signs of weak- 
ness in the rope by which the bucket was sus- 
pended. ‘How often,” he inquired of the 
attendant, ‘‘do you change these ropes?” 
“Every three month,” carelessly replied 
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the other. Then he added thoughtfully, 
“We'll change this one to-morrow—if we 
get up safely.”—Youth. 


The pastor, who was calling upon a mem- 
ber of his congregation, asked the name of the 
sprightly little daughter whose winning ways 
had attracted his attention. ‘‘We call her 
Elia,” said the little girl’s mother. “That is 
a good name, Mrs. Donley,’’ remarked the 
minister. ‘It has been made classic b 
Charles Lamb.” ‘‘ Well, to tell the truth,” 
explained Mrs. Donley, “‘her name is Cor- 
nelia, but it’s easier to call her Elia.” “I 
see,’’ he rejoined, ‘And she probably likes 
it better. It is a painless extraction of a 
Corn.” —Youth’s Companion. 


When the traveller stopped for luncheon in 
Georgia, says a writer in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, a diminutive colored boy announced 
that the bill of fare was ham, eggs, corn- 
bread, and coffee. The traveller said he 
would like some ham, eggs, corn-bread, and 
coffee. Such a pretentious order staggered 
the small waiter momentarily. But, as he 
started toward the kitchen he said: ‘‘How’ll 
yer hab dem eggs, boss, blind or lookin’ at 
yer?” ‘Lookin’ at me,” replied the traveller, 
sure eggs that were turned over would be 
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